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THE CID. 


Tue charm which invests the days of chivalry to the youthful ima- 
gination is soon dispelled by maturer reason. When we turn to his- 
tory instead of fable, we find few traces of their boasted purity of 
feeling ; and their elevated courage degenerates into the fierce rapacity 
of lust, avarice, or ambition. Our eyes are opened to all the disor- 
der, confusion, and misery, which desolated the world in those days of 
lawless oppression. In place of the magnificence with which the 
glittering court and proud baronial castle are invested in our eyes, 
we see only rudeness and discomfort ; all the splendors of knighthood 
and its times vanish when closely viewed, in the same way as the 
gaudy trappings of the stage are found, on a nearer approach, to cover 
only coarse walls and dirty boards. 

At the same time there are some of the great names of this period 
whom truth as well as fiction has delighted to honor; in whom were 
combined that mounting, adventurous courage which the calculating 
spirit of modern times has extinguished for ever; and that heartfelt 
devotion of the gentle knight to his lady love, his liege lord, and his 
religion, which are now replaced by mercenary attachments, interested . 
patriotism, and hollow hypocrisy. The exploits of Orlando are in- 
deed as false as the legends of his enchanted ‘horn and resistless 
sword, and the splendors of the court of Charlemagne as unreal as 
those of Fairy-land ; but the careless courage and showy virtues of 
Cceur de Lion, and the brief but brilliant career of the Black Prince,,. 
are as celebrated in the pages of the historian as of those of the poet; 
the memory of Bayard is without reproach, as his life was without fear ; 
and the name and fame of the Cid are associated not merely with the 
songs and fictions, but with the proudest historical recollections of his 
countrymen. He was not a mere hero of romance, but the most suc- 
sessful champion of Spanish independence against its African invaders, 
and the first who planted the standard of the Cross in those fair regions 
where the Moorish crescent had gleamed for centuries. His name is 
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celebrated in the earliest memorials of their literature ; their first 
poems were composed in his praise, and the Spaniard yet swears a fé 
de Rodrigo, by the faith of Rodrigo ; as though invoking his truth and 
loyalty. His grave and proud martial spirit, and the romantic adven- 
tures thickly scattered through his life, are interesting in theniselves, 
but doubly so from the people and the scene in which they were ¢xhi- 
bited. 

The institutions of knighthood were never established in Spain, but 
the character of the nation was always chivalrous. Their untameable 
fierceness won for them, from the masters of the world, the title of “ the 
Cantabrian untaught to bear the yoke,” (Hor.) and Numantia offered 
the same desperate self-devoted resistance to the flower of the Roman 
legionsasdid Zaragoza,two thousand years afterwards, to the victorious 
eagles of Napoleon. The Goths, who conquered the country in the 
latter days of the Roman empire, were of the same fierce and warlike 
temper as the native Cantabrians and Iberians. Under their govern- 
ment, the unrestrained enjoyment of liberty kept alive the national 
spirit; and long before chivalry was known in France and England, 
the people of Castile and Arragon were distinguished by impetuous 
feelings, keen sense of honor, and haughty courage and contempt of 
danger ; by all the merits and defects, in short, of what we usually 
deem the knightly character. In process of time religious zeal 
was engrafted on the other stormy emotions of their nature ; and their 
daring warlike spirit, their national pride and religious prejudices, were 
still farther excited by the deadly strife they waged unceasingly against 
the infidels of Africa. At the time of the Cid’s birth, the Musselmen 
had been established in Spain for some centuries. The battle in 
which Rodrigo, the last Gothic king, lost his life with his crown, 
brought the whole country under their yoke; only a few scattered 
bands of warriors, with Pelayo at their head, maintained their indepen- 
dence in the mountainous fastnesses of the Asturias. A war of skir- 
mishes and undecisive but desperate struggles was continually carried 
on against their invaders by these high-spirited patriots. They were 
successful in wresting one fortress after another from their hands ; and 
at the time of which we speak, Castile, Leon, and the northern provin- 
ces were occupied by the Christians, while the Moors held undis- 
puted sway over the rich countries of the south. Both Arabs and 
Spaniards had the same brave and haughty spirit, and the same deadly 
religious enmities ; and their contests were bloody and exterminating. 
Yet mutual respect for each other’s hardihood, and the intercourse and 
acquaintance which the length of the strife necessarily produced, 
mingled much of generous knightly courtesy with their hostility. 
There was something akin to the proud Castilian spirit in the daring 
gallantry of their foes, and they did full justice to their splendid achieve- 
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ments, their brilliant and noble qualities. Their ballads celebrate the 
exploits of Musselmen almost as oftenas those of Christian cham- 
pions ; they speak of their enemies as “ the cavaliers of Granada, gen- 
tlemen, albeit Moors ;” they felt, as a more modern poet has sung — 


“‘ False their creed, misguided men, 
Heaven their unbelief forgive, 
Yet more gallant knights than then . 
Never on the earth did live.” 


There was no strong bond of union between the Christians of the 
different provinces, and when disputes arose among them, they invari- 
ably courted the alliance of their gallant and accomplished invaders. 
It was with Moors that Bernardo del Carpio overcame the French at 
Roncesvalles ; in the 13th century, two princes of Castile, with eight 
hundred Spanish gentlemen, served in the army of the king of Tunis ; 
and the Cid, when banished by his sovereign, took refuge with the 
Moorish king of Zaragoza, and fought under the standard of the Cres- 
cent. 

The Moors, in fact, exercised a far more powerful influence over 
Spain than arose from the mere subjugation of the soil. The splen- 
dor of their dominion endeared it to their subjects, whose hearts were 
further won by the toleration which was liberally extended to their re- 
ligion. The traces of their sway are yet distinctly visible throughout 
the provinces where they were so long established, Great numbers 
of unchanged Arabic words have been incorporated into the Spanish 
language, and the strong guttural sounds which characterize it, are all 
of Moorish origin. A name still spoken with pride, “ Cristiano viejo,” 
an old Christian, is derived from the times when any admixture of 
Moorish or Jewish blood was looked upon as a stain; and the words, 
Jew and heretic, are yet among the strongest terms of opprobrium in 
the language. The contests of the Christian and the Moor are the. 
theme of the ballad which the peasant sings at his work, and of the 
tale which enlivens his winter hearth; and the remembrance of them 
is freshly preserved in the national manners and customs. ‘Their in- 
fluence did not extend, indeed, to the northern previnces; and hence the 
marked difference which can still be seen between them and the Span- 
iards of the south. The Asturians and Arragonese have much of the 
old Gothic character ; they are brave, honest, hardy, fierce, and illite- 
rate; the Valencians and Andalusians have other features, manners, 
and spirit; with the dark eye, light, active form, and graceful move- 
ments of the south, they are ardent, mercurial, impassioned, yet fickle, 
imaginative, and extravagant. Their buildings and gardens are Ori- 
ental; the ruins of Eastern palaces and mosques rise at every step ; 
and so strong is the delusion, that, as a general of the French invading 
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army said, we keep looking round, expecting every moment to see the 
turbans. The Moorishconquest was indeeda fortunate event for Spain; 
and she derived from it more advantages than her children are willing 
to acknowledge. What little learning existed at that time was con- 
fined to the Oriental nations ; and the scientific terms, such as alchymy, 
chemistry, algebra, alkali, &c., borrowed from their language, show 
from what source the sciences themselves were derived. Their des- 
potism was a splendid and munificent one ; and the broken remains of 
their gorgeous edifices show a height of wealth, taste, and luxury, 
such as modern Europe, with all its riches and lavish profusion, has 
never equalled. The fertile plains of Andalusia were not then, as 
now, stripped and laid waste by the narrow policy of a grasping des- 
potism, but loaded with the spontaneous bounty of the soil and 
swarming with inhabitants. Contemporary writers speak of the city 
of Cordova as being nine miles in length, and containing two millions 
of souls ; and though this may be somewhat exaggerated, how much 
more flourishing must it have been under its Mahometan kings and 
Emirs than we see it now, with its poor and daily diminishing popu- 
Jation of less than 200,000! and how different the state of the country 
then from its present desolation, when the province of Jaen, which 
now does not contain that number of souls, furnished 200,000 fighting 
men! 

The influence of the Ottoman sway on the people was not less be- 
neficia!l. The warlike rudeness of the Gothic character was softened 
and refined by coming in contact with Eastern elegance. ‘Their know- 
ledge of the fine arts was derived from that people, who cultivated 
them with more splendor, if not with more taste, than any other; and 
the literature of Spain has, to this day, a decidedly Oriental character. 
It is Oriental in its wealth of words, its profusion of rhymes and poe- 
try, its soaring flights, its daring metaphors, its impassioned and some- 
times strained and exaggerated tone of feeling. No wonder that it 
has these Eastern peculiarities, for the same are drawn in strong and 
deep lines in the character of the people. Their attachment to old 
usages, their listless pride, their general apathy and occasional fierce 
excitement; their mixture of dignified gravity and boisterous merri- 
ment; their endurance of fatigue, their hardihood in danger ; their 
contempt for other nations, their boasting, their jealous and revengeful 
temper, and the fierceness with which they love and hate, all remind 
us of that land 


“Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden in ctime.” 


And in those early days of which we speak, some of the worst fea- 
tures of the Spanish character were as yet hardly developed. While 
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there was much bigotry on both sides, the mutual respect which two 
generous foes cannot help feeling for each other, went far to soften 
the sternness of their religious enmity. Those who have seen such a 
bitter spirit of persecution pervading Spain, may be surprised to ob- 
serve the indulgence with which her children once looked on the dif- 
fering and hostile creed of their neighbors, and the extent to which 
toleration was at one time carried. The Albigenses found in the 
kingdom of Arragon that protection which their native country denied 
them. Tne Arragonese took up arms in their defence in the crusade 
which the bloody Simon de Montfort led against them, and their king 
Peter II. was slain fighting in their cause. His descendants braved 
the thunders of the church to rescue Sicily from the French ; and the 
princes of that house lived under excommunication nearly a century. 
These facts are little known, because their modern writers, trained in 
the school of the Inquisition, are ashamed of this sturdy independence 
of their forefathers ; and the rest of the world may be pardoned for 
supposing, judging from later events, that freedom of opinion could 
not exist on Spanish ground. It did exist, however, and with it full 
and ample civil liberty. Long before the charter of British liberty 
was signed at Runnymede, or fhe states of the kingdom assem- 
bled in parliament, Arragon had its jealously maintained code of 
rights, and its tumultuous but spirited popular Cortes. On the coro- 
nation of a king, the proud nobles swore before him the following oath: 
** We, who are as good as you, do choose you to be our king, if you 
shall rule according to law, and if not, no.” — And to this day, these 
provinces retain traces of their ancient free spirit and many rem- 
nants of their old privileges ; and their political, and hence their gene- 
ral condition is superior to that of the southern provinces, spite of the 
more benignant climate, richer soil, and greater natural advantages of 
the latter. 

Truth and fiction are so blended in the life of the Cid, that it is 
difficult to distinguish them ; and, in fact, we know not whether the ad- 
ventures handed down by tradition from one age to another, do not 
deserve as much credit as those recounted by graver chroniclers. 
We are told that his high spirit displayed itself even in early youth. 
His aged father, Diego Lainez, had received a blow from Count Lo- 
zano, an insult from which nothing but blood could purify a Spanish 
noble, and which yet his age and weakness made him unable to avenge. 
He cast his eyes round on his children, and, to discover who among 
them had the spirit to become his avenger, squeezed their hands till 
the pressure drew tears and complaints from all but Rodrigo the 
younger ; who, with eyes flashing fire, called on him to cease, and told 
him that were he other than his father he would soon make him. The 
old knight wept for joy to find in him the temper he sought, and en- 
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trusted to his sword the injured honor of his race. The Cid met and 
slew his foe, and returned home bearing his head as a trophy of his 
victory. Soon after, Lainez set out with his son on a journey to the 
court ; the following account of which we translate from one of the 
old ballads which commemorate every action of our hero’s life :— 


1. 

To pay his duty to the king doth Diego Lainez ride, 
Three hundred gallant gentlemen are marching at his side, 
a His sen, Rodrigo, at the head of that fair company, 

The honor of the Spanish name, the flower of chivalry. } 

2. 

Upon a mule, in peaceful guise, each of his followers rides, 
Rodrigo only of them all his strong war-horse bestrides ; 


la While all the train in robes of peace and silken sheen are drest, 
He wears his shield upon his arm and the corslet on his breast. 
3. 


They carry gilded rapiers and pennons fair displayed, 
The Cid has girt unto his side his trusty battle blade, 
Eb: While all the rest with silken caps and waving plumes are gay, 
\ His dinted helmet bears the marks of many a bloody fray. 
a 4. 
| As near the king the warriors draw, amazed the courtiers crowd, 
Some look askance in silence, the boidest cry aloud 
. “The gallant Count Lozano fell by that murderer’s hand, 


Dares he now brave this presence and mid Spanish nobles stand?” 
5. 
With haughty voice and scornful look Rodrigo answer made, 

“ Here is the sword and here the arm that clove that villain’s head, 

Here standeth he that did the deed, to answer it prepared ;” 

Then there was silence still as death, and none to whisper dared. 

6. 

Diego Lainez quits his mule and with him all his band, 

With cap in hand each lowly kneels to kiss his sovereign’s hand, 

Rodrigo, haughty and erect, still on his war-steed sits, 

““ Now kneel, my son, and homage pay, as vassal well befits.” 

7. 

“ Had any save my father spoke of a thing so base, 

In his best blood had 1 wash’d out such insult and disgrace ; 

My father bids, and I obey,” down from his horse he leapt, 

His eye flashed fierce and burned his cheek as frowning on he stept. 

8. 

He bent his knee as tho’ to pay his prince the reverence due, } 

But as he stooped, with angry look, his sword the hero drew, 

The king in terror shouted, “ Rodrigo, devil! hold! 

Thy face is human, but thy mien is like a lion bold.” 

9. 

The Cid turned to his charger, and to the saddle sprung, 

And then these words he uttered, with sharp and angry tongue : — 

“ For me to kiss a kingly hand, I deem it little grace, 

And that my father did so, is shame to all our race.” 
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10. 


He turned his rein, he left the court, and homeward went his way ; 
Three hundred trusty followers returned with him that day. 

They went in proven armor, if they came in peaceful weeds, 

And if they came on sober mules, rode back on gallant steeds. 


When scarcely twenty years of age, he conquered and made prison- 
ers five Moorish kings, (for in those days, as in the times of the pa- 
triarchs, every petty chieftain was a king.) These gave him the Ara- 
bic title of es sayd, or my lord; whence his usual name of the Cid: 
his good fortune gained him the surname of “ the born in happy hour,” 
and his valor that of El Campeador, or the excelling. Not the least 
romantic of the many stories of which he is the hero, is that of his 
marriage. Ximena Gomez, daughter of Lozano, whom he had slain, 
came before the king of Castile to claim vengeance on his murderer. 

1. 


Tearing her hair with bitter tears Ximena Gomez came, 
And kneeling low before the king, thus spake the mourning dame — 
“ Justice, my liege, justice I claim, and vengeance at thy hand, 
For justice and for vengeance a sappliant here I stand. 

2. 

My birth I draw from barons bold who with Pelayo stood, 
And bore the banner of Castile thro’ seas of Moorish blood, 
And even tho’ of humbler race yet justice might I claim, 
For royal power the weak should right and their oppressor tame. 


3. 
And thou, fierce murderer, draw thy sword and turn its point on me, 
Pierce the sad heart that to thy rage | make an offering free ; 
Spare not a feeble woman, but deal the fatal blow, 
{am Ximena Gomez, the daughter of thy foe. 
4. 
Remember him thou slewest, a true and gallant knight, 
The Cross’s champion, who so oft the Moslem put to flight, 


The bloody work thou hast begun, refuse not to complete, 
To slay the daughter with the sire for thee were triumph meet.” 


5. 
Rodrigo eyed her fixedly, but not a word he spoke, 
Then on his steed he mounted, and through the crowd he broke ; 
She calls upon the nobles round, for help and vengeance cries, 
Rodrigo slowly rides away, no one to stop him tries. 


Shortly afterwards, however, we find Ximena, forgetting her re- 
venge, consenting to the king’s proposal of bestowing her on the Cid in 
marriage. Soon after that event the jealousy ofthe king, Don Alfonso, 
banished him from the court and Castile. Followed by three hun- 
dred of his retainers, all Castilians, that is, gentlemen, says his history, 
he repaired to the court of Ahmed Muktader, the Moorish king of 
Zaragoza, who had often felt, and knew how to appreciate, his valor. 
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Like Coriolanus among the Volscians, the banished knight was hailed 
by the Moors as their chief, and the government of the kingdom en- 
trusted to him by his aged monarch. And when his dominions were 
invaded by a rebellious tribe, assisted by the neighboring Christians, 
the Cid led out his turbaned warriors against the Spanish lances, and 
defeated them with signal slaughter. The cause of the Cross was now 
desperate. They had lost their tower of strength, their Cid, and a 
new host of adventurers had crossed from Africa, spreading over and 
ravaging the country like swarms of locusts. They defeated the 
Spaniards with great slaughter in a desperate battle fought on the 
banks of the Guadiana, near Badajoz, a spot destined to be renowned 
in our own days as the scene of a still more bloody struggle between 
the invaders and the friends of Spain. In this extremity, Alfonso sued 
for the return of the Cid, whose single efforts soon retrieved the fallen 
fortunes of hiscountrymen. The remainder of his life is one succes- 
sion of contests and victories, and though there is great interest, there 
is little variety in all “ the battles, sieges, fortunes,” that he passed 
through. But there are some episodes in his history which are cu- 
rious enough to be deemed apocryphal, though insisted on by all au- 
thors as genuine. Such is the marriage of his daughters with the 
two Counts of Carrion, and the shameful treatment inflicted on them 
by their husbands, in spite, it is said, for the contempt with which the 
Campeador looked upon their cowardice. The story of the battle in 
which they showed this faintness of heart, is quaintly told in the chro- 
nicle of the Cid, the oldest epic of modern times. On the arrival of 
a Moorish force before Valencia, the old warriors of the Cid rejoiced 
in the prospect of gaining honor and riches, and Don Hieronymo, 
bishop of Valencia, addressed the Cid as follows, — 


To-day of holy Trinity will I recite the mass, 
And for that purpose from the town now hither do I pass, 
To do that holy duty I stand your ranks before, 
As well as for the great desire I have to kill a Moor, 
Fain would I grace my holy garb and sanctify my hands, 
And now good license do I ask to march before your bands, 
My banner and my arms I bear, and if it pleases God, 
Right soon will I rejoice my heart, and cover them with blood. 
Your noble soul, my Cid, thus gladly would I cheer, 
But if this favor you deny, no more I tarry here. 
Southey’s Chronicle of the Cid. 


The prayers of this worthy member of the church militant were 
granted, he having slain seven Moors in the combat which soon after 
took place. The two Counts of Carrion alone showed signs of fear. 
To avoid the contempt with which they were overwhelmed, they left the 
camp with their wives. On coming to a desert place, their perfidious 
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husbands cruelly scourged and mangled them, leaving them insensible. 
When the Cid heard of this, he repaired to the Cortes, with his beard 
tied, in sign of mourning, and claimed justice at the king’s hand. The 
controversy was decided, as were all in those days of simple laws and 
sharp swords, by combat ; in which the Cid’s champions were victo- 
rious, and the vanquished Counts condemned to restore the ladies with 
their rich dowry. Then, and not till then, the Cid untied his beard, 
washed his hands, and sat down to meat. 

It would be strange, if, among a people and in an age of such high 
religious feeling, some legends of superstition did not mingle with 
those of * feats of arms and battle.” Accordingly we are gravely 
told that the Cid once meta leper by the roadside, whom he assisted 
when every one else shunned him, and who afterwards discovered 
himself to be St. Lazarus, and promised him that, to reward his cha- 
rity, the Moors should always fly before his banner, and his name be 
a terror to all the sons of the infidels. While he lay in his last sick- 
ness, St. Peter appeared to him, and foretold the end of his days ; but 
promised him, that even after death his body should go forth to battle 
as he was wont, and the enemies of the true faith fly from his lifeless 
corpse. We translate a few stanzas of the ballad which describes the 
setting out of the host from Valencia aguinst the Moors, bearing with 
them the body of their departed Campeador. 


1. 
In silence deep, at dead of night, they raise the noble corse, 
Clad in his arms, with helm and shield, ’tis fastened on his horse, 
His sword Tizona held on high in the hero’s cold right hand, 
The dead goes as the living went, at the head of all his band. 


2. 
The valiant Bishop on the right, beside the body rides, 
His squire walks upon the left and Bavieca guides, 
The banner with the bloody cross Bermudez bears on high, 
And the host files out with spear and sword and warlike panoply. 


3. 
The warriors issue from the town, and in silence on they come, 
No trumpet blew, no cymbal clashed, still was the rattling drum, 
They pass like midnight spectres, with swift and noiseless tread, 
As though that corpse was leading forth an army of the dead. 


4. 
When the first gray dawn was breaking, the Moorish lines they spied, 
Where lances waved like fields of grain, and horsetails floated wide, 
Sharp was the etrife, but quickly o'er: the sons of Islam fled, 
For many a mile Valencia’s shore with Paynim blood was red. 

5. 
Yet not to mortal might alone was the Christian’s triumph due, 
The powers of another world fought the e in open view, 
A heavenly host, on milk-white steeds, in armor white arrayed, 
Before whose shining ranks our foes shrunk dazzled and dismay’d. 
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6. 


One at their head whose broad breast bore the sacred cross of red, 

Whose left hand waved above the fight a banner white outspread, 

And in his right a fiery sword did that angel warrior wield, 

Whose lightning gleains struck down whole ranks, and blaz’d along the field. 


7 


So fell the infidels before the saints that fought for Spain ; 
They struggled, broke, and rallied: then in terror fled amain; 
Bavieca bore his lifeless load across the bloody field, 

Thus even to Rui Diaz’ corse did the foes of heaven yield. 


It has, we believe, been generally found, 
“ That when the brains were out the man would die ;” 


but such was not always the case in those days of magic and miracles. 
The Cid, Ruy Diaz, 


‘* He who in happy hour was born, 
In happy hour his sword girt on,” 


died at Valencia in the year 1099. His dead body remained seven 
years in the church of St. Peter in his usual attire, seated in his chair, 
with his sword Tizona by his side. A Jew, we are told, approached 
it, and saying to himself, “ This Campeador boasted while he was 
alive that no man had ever dared to touch his beard, now will I pluck 
that formidable beard, since he is dead, and cannot avenge it,” stretch- 
ed out his hand to the champion’s beard, but before he touched it, the 
corpse started up and half drew his sword. The Jew, convinced, as 
well he might be, by such a miracle, became a Christian. 

It is high time to bring this rambling article to a close, though we 
have said but little of its main subject. Another time, perhaps, we 
may return to the life of the Cid Campeador, and the thousand adven- 
tures, anecdotes, and legends, which diversify it. Abundant memo- 
rials of his exploits are preserved in the old Spanish ballads, the most 
and best of which are devoted to his praises. They are interesting 
too, as being a very ancient, curious, and characteristic part of the na- 
tional literature ; and to whatever disadvantage they may appear in 
our rude versions, in their majestic native tongue they are simple and 
unaffected, yet spirited and poetical. 
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A SHARK STORY. 
PART SECOND.* 


O caity wakes the kindling dawn,, 


Where late was nought but sighs and sadness — 


And saffron tints are stealing on, 

And upward thro’ the ether borne, 
Which lightens hike a brow of gladness, 
Above her merry beaming eye ; 

And ere it opes, ye may espy 

Bands of purple pencill’d there, 
Expanding in the far clear sky, 

And blending with its azure air 

So faintly, delicatel fair, 

It were an angel’s drapery ; 

And wins an.all unconscious sigh 

That such rare hues should fade away 
Ere one has formed his lips to pray, 
That they should never brighten into day, 


The sun — the wizard sun again 
Looks out upon the broad blue main ; 
Farewell to doubt! farewell to gloom! 
And gratefully the waves resume 
Their color, in their choral dances, 
And blithelier each surmounting comb, 
As the parent surge advances, 
Rolls its tide of sparkling foam 
Tumbling to the glassy level, 
Where thousand infant rainbows revel 
Beneath his renovating glances ; 
And many a giant mirror, 
Amid the bounding swell, 
Returns those glances nearer 
Dazzlingly as they fell ; 
And many a snowy-winged bird 
Is wheeling joyously, 
And many a scaly, glittering herd 
Leaps from the brine with glee : 
Yet here, where all seems happiness, 
And mirth, and beauty, is their nought 
To chill the luxury of thought? 
No breathing image of distress 
Pining mid melody, nor aught 
The glad fruition of new life forbidden, 
An interloper in this Ocean Eden ? 


3. 
One mournful stain — one murky mote 
In sunlight’s billowy demesne 
Lingers, the low down sailless boat,— 
And ’tis a dismal sight I ween, 
With its ghastly pair between, 


* For Part I. see February Number.. 
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Which in the strife of wind and tide 
Seems lke a fixture to abide ; 

A floating, fragile monument, 

O’. r those to their last reck’ning sent 
By the night blast, unannealed — 
And the twain may heaven sh:eld ! 

I know not if the sprinkling spray, 
Or wanton winds, or ruddy ray, 

Or augit mon welcometh withal, 
Recalled trom their thean tirall, 
And bade the eye its lustre own, 
And pulses re-assume their tone, 

But they awoke as fiom the dead — 
Where were they? whither were they sped ? 
And then a memory that could chill 
The lle-blood to its lowest nll 

Of agony which ty had shared, 
And mates that sank when they were spared, 
Came o'er them with a sudden thrill: 
All p:lsi d, haggard, as they were, 
Lowly then they knelt them there, 
And poured a pr«yer of gratitude 

To the giver of all good. 


4. 


At times, emerging from the trough, 

As one sad gaze were not enough, 

Still with spectral search they try 

At each rise more anxiously, 

To catch from the horizon round 

Some welcome sail toward them bound : 
Vain hope! but scarce more bold than brief, 
Sound or signal of relief, 

Is none, o’er all the expanse that lies 
To all but them a paradise, 

To them — but why should I relate 
The slowly gathering woes that wait 
The sufferers, ere day has risen 

Twice over their untended prison ; 

Ere quenched the fond expectancy 

Of promised rescue, which can die 

Ev’n famine’s cheek with flickering bloom, 
And where all else is dark, il!ume 

The weary watching, oft renewed 

And hope, deferred but unsubdued, 
That waned with the ascending sun, 
But brightened as his blaze decayed, | 
And out of peering cloud'ets made 
Ships, that fitfully and dun 

Seemed careering to their aid, 

And fired the fancy but to fade ; 

The sense, that was not yet despair, 
That prompted them again to prayer, 
When the long painful day was ended, 
And night, more harrowing descended, 
And made the deep one lonety lair 

Of idle wretchedness and blight, 

Of these, it bouts me not to write ; 

£ince all that gathered to appal, 

But heralded what should beta), 

A feeble foretaste of their lot of sorrow, 
The darkling threshold of a darker morrow. 


5. 


Enduring thirst, with nought to allay 
— Black tbirst, that on the frame doth prey 
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Till e’en the solace of a groan, 
The parched and blistering ; orge denies, 
Or death were howled for as he flies: 
Such penance hath the pilgrim known 
By shore, on many a d: sert lone, 
And tears have gushed from arid eyes ; 
But O! upon the briny plain, 
The Titans’ curse is realized ! 
BY more than human wrath devised, 

’ exhaust the plenitude of pain. 


6. 


Mad thirst — amid a world of water — 
They dare not lave thern in the tide, 
That to them were speedy slauzhter ; 
While these are gluncing by their side: 
The sharks — a coming feast they bide, 
Or their ill-onened stay were shorter: 
Laz ly to the deeps sclow 
And stealthily to the surface clear, 
Their eyes gleam guily as they go; 
And even as their shapes they rear 
A glittering shower. 
Like the fountains beady blessing 
Many a leaf, at home caressing, 
And nursling flower, 
Alights upon each victim’s brow : 
That fount, could they behold it now, 
An eager season thence to quaff, 
Death were welcomed with a laugh, 
To close the hour. 


One is gazing on the other — 

Is yon lean and ghastly form, 
Which the blood in patches spread 
O’er the livid limbs and head, 

Seems as it had forgot to warm 

His cherished mate — his dying brother? 
He cares not, but will stoop to view 
His own dim shadow in the blue, 
Broken as the ripples break, 
Scattered by the white-shark’s wake, 
And shudders, as his eyes pursue 
Lines all as gaunt, as dull a hue. 


8. 


Crouching low, at stem and stern, 
Apart, and fearing each to turn 

Save with hurried glance, aside, 

Thus the livelong day they ride: 

But why aioof? and how alive? 

(In their eyes, that horrid ray 

That seems to hold ev’n death at bay —) 
I wot that phrenzy may revive 

The prostrate sense, and disinter . 
The shrinking soul which there doth strive 
From out its clayey sepulchre, 

To bid the fabcic sooner fail, 

(For such tenant all too frail,) 

And rid that soul of mortal ail: 

And the torrid sun hath power 

To madden, in its noontide hour, 

The seething, unprotected brain; 
And they, for hours on hours, have lain 
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Unsheltered from its fever-beam, i 
Unfanned upon the sleeping stream. 
9. 


One is gazing on the other — 
At his belted waist a knife ; 
Hath his moody mate another ? 
— Feelings in his breast are rife, 
Fell thoughts, which he were fain to smother : — 
“My fellow-slave — his breath to free 
From its abode of misery, 
To wanton in yon blessed sky, 
i — Pity’s self could not den 
ib Her benison to such a deed; 
| Shall he die lingering on, or bleed 
At once, and give this bloated tongue 
That draught for which it yearneth long ; 
That ruddy rill, too bright and sweet, 
All for dread of one short howl, 
To stagnate in a tank so foul, 
And thus both withered frames to cheat — 
Shall he linger on or bleed ?” 
i Alas! ’tis horrible to read 
Such language, and such longings base, 
In dissolution’s murky face ; 
But the sun is hot and high, 
And phrenzy reasoneth awry, 
And torture scoffs at sympathy, 
ey And dearth on her own brood will feed. 


10. 


Blind fear — that vile uncertain guilt, 

| At times on erring impulse built, 

That bids its own reflection grow 

: In the form it would lay low, | 

Then dreads whom it has dreamed a foe ; — 
That looks to see a murderer rise 
T’ anticipate the murdering steel, 
And fall itself the sacrifice — « 
The sidelong search, that doth reveal 
Unto each the other’s heait ; 
These may hold them well apart, 
Well may occupy their eyes: 
But say what vision can surprise, 
Can rivet, on the boundless blue 
His glance, the feebler of the two? 
Till each dilating orb doth fail, 
Suffused, I wot not whence or how, 
(‘They have lacked their lymph till now,) 
Is it— can it be —a sail? 


11. 


If the neck, already bent 
Despairing to the headsman’s blow, 
To close unshrived, a life ill-spent, 
. Should the meed of mercy know ; 
If relenting heav’n had sent 
An angel to the shades below, 
To bid the lost forget their woe 
Once more, in hope’s gay element; 
Could life, thus rescued from the block, 
Rally with a livelier shock, 
Joy, wilder, more convulsive, breathe 
Thro’ their dim ranks, than lurks beneath 
Th’ arrested lip, the whirling brain 
Of the reunited twain ? 


— 
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Sail ho! the winds are nought as yet, 
O’er billows long unused to toss, 

But hither, hither lies her course, 

And the currents draw their net 
Propitious, and the sails are set 
Aloft, t? entrap the truant flaws — 
Near, blest relief, and nearer draws — 
Sull ’twere strange if mortal leaven 
Forbore to curse the hours which may 
Yet lapse in hideous delay ; 

While minutes grow to hours of pain, 
And hours must emulate that day, 
Which shudders thro’ a lonely reign 
Of months, beneath the polar heaven. 


13. 

A breeze hath ris’n and died again — 
And the red sun with tempered glow 
(Will they chide his loitering now?) 
Almost his latest leave hath ta’en — 
He gilds the coming bark, so near, 
That they can hear the shrilly call 
Ring thro’ the calin still atmosphere; 
And see the topmen, one and all, 
Climb upward in the air so clear, 
And downward at its bidding fall : 
And now a very voice, their ear 
Can catch, and one essays to hail — 
Alas! that such a feeble note, 
A broken and abortive wail, 
Should issue from a human throat ! 
The tenants of the tiny boat 
Such voice can ill avail — 
They who ride so loftily 
At hand, say, can they not espy 
The prison-shell, the peopled mote, 
That darkles in their very shade, 
And looks and longs in vain for aid? 

—Such were easy to descry 

But they are busy, and night is nigh, 
Again, that voice, its import learn, 
From creaking spars and wheeling stern, 
Will their ark of safety tura? 
Thro’ falling mist and fading ray, 
To snatch their last lone hope away, 
And fate thus revel in its sway, 
Over wretches such as they? 


14, 


I ween it matters not to one, 

The stronger but an hour ago — 

If past all human weal or woe, 

(Thus the rigid members show, ) 

Tis well — his pilgrimage is done — 
His comrade leaneth al! alone, 

O’er the paly trunk, unwaking, 

At his side to share his doom, 

And looks upon the brightness breaking 
Around amid the gathering gloom, 
Where linger (well he knows for whom,) 
The sharks their sheeny pastime taking : 
Still — still — the keel beneath him raking, 
Till the very boat is shaking— __ 

— Can he view them without quaking? 
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15. 

That sail — a moment since hard by ; , 

Is it far, or is it near? 
For a film is in his eye, 

And a rushing in his ear ; 
Yet a truce to blank despair, 
One trial, for that life to dare, 
Which ev’n to agony is dear 
Ofttimes, and it were forfeit here : 
One test, and that, God wot, he dareth — 
He plunges in the brine! 
omnipotence that spareth, 
That altho’ around him shine 
Eyes that minister to death, 
And waters, that so slight a breath 
Hath sorry title to defy, 
And jaws that gape, and fins that fly 
Are menacing each coward limb ; 
He hath still the strength to swim, 
To poise, to urge, perchance to save 
His body from that weltering grave, 
Which already closetb o’er him, 
All except the tangled hair 
Floating, rising, failing, there, 
And the skinny arms so bare 
Faiotly flashing out before him. 


I would a limner might portray 

That sight so piteous to see ; 

Those thin worn arms so lonelily 

Holding on their helpless way, 

Through the twilight and the spray, 

Struggling still, and still undrooping, 

While the giant osprey, stooping, 

With angry eye and ruffled wing, 

Hovers o’er the nameless thing 

He fears to tear, 

And the shark forbears to slay, 

As he dips his plumage gray 

And screams, “ beware!” 

Such, ye were constrained to say, 

Is not the strife of mortal clay, 

So long, so dearly self-sustained : 

But the muscle, overstrained, 

The tense, o’er-lab’ring sinews shrink ; 

“ Mother of mercy ! shall he sink — 

— Ere the vessel’s side ia gained.” 
17 


This lulling but deceitful calm — 

Has it beguiled her of her speed 

In vain? Still is their none to heed, 
No eye, no ear, no tongue t’ alarm 
(Whom twice he dared 10 deem decreed 
To shield and sooth him in his need,) 
The host, awaiting but a word, 

And prompt to give, as he to crave 
Relief. Hark !— wheeling from the wave, 
Soars again the ocean-bird: 

His voice — his hailing, shall be heard ! 
— A thousand blessings on that beak, 
Whose piercing and discordant shriek, 
Unerring as unwitting guide 

Lures many an idler to the side— 
Their eyes are glancing far and wide , 
Nor rest, till surest aid applied, 
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He, the abandon’d late of hope, 
Instinctively hath caught the rope 
Uncuiled and tuinbling to his touch — 
Life ebbs in that convulsive clutch — 
And the rough mariners, who draw 
His upward weight, look on with awe, 
And shiver as they stoop to scan 

The ghastly remnant of a man, 

Like a lone corse repossest 

In pastime of a sprite unblest, 

To plough the wat’ry wilderness : 
Toiling whence they cannot guess, 
And he as hardly may disclose: 

Be theirs to tend his stark repose ; 
And be the vessel’s course retraced— 
And let the pinnace skim the waste— 
If perchance some wreck forlorn, 


‘Hath spared this dripping wretch, to warn 


Of others in a like estate ; 

Heaven grant, if such there be that wait, 
That they no longer have to mourn 
Wors, our exertion may abate, 

Our sympathies alleviate: 

—Listen ! — have they found his mate? 


18. 


On a pallet couch of straw 
All tenderly and smoothly spread, 
The stricken twain have met once more — 
Unwitting of so soft a bed, 
And silently, as meet the dead : 
Flaps the awning overhwad, 
Meet shelter from the falling dew, 
And ye may see the stars shine through 
Each rift, and dally with each shred, 
Of the loop-hol.s not a few ; 
And many a glimpse of heavenly blue, 
And cloudlet verging into view, 
Of tiny shape and spotless hue, 
Flits over, soothingly to woo 
But in vain those lids of lead : 
Around be those who, mutely poring, 
Or idling by with muffled mend § 
(Blindly hopeless of restoring, ) 
Would seal the fate they are deploring 
Ere the vital spark is fled: 
— Others, with a keener quest, 
Have bared again each clammy breast, 
And found the heart not all at rest ; 
Life, lurking in its inmost urn, 
Tho’ sorely smitten and opprest, 
Still pleading lowly to return: 
God guide and prosper, till they learn 
What weight of ills this fiame may bear, 
What agony and fearful care, 
Yet regain its features fuir, 
Its arm of strenvth, its eye of fire, 
His heav’n-descended form and air— 
—True, theirs may be a faltering trust, 
And ’tis a weary way that must 
Be trod, and watchers oft shall tire 
Ere the flame, so loth ft? expire, 
Rekindle in such drooping dust ; 
But nurse them heedfully and well— 
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I know by many a faithful token 
That this chill, o’ermastering spell, 
Tho’ it bind, shall yet be broken — 
And many a rosy cheek shall pale 
When they, the ruddy and the hale, 
The rescued, shall recount their tale. 


DEER-HUNTING VS. DEAR-HUNTING. 


BY A QUINQUEGENARIAN. 


“T never nurst a dear gazelle 
To glad me with its soft black eye, 
But when it came to know me well, 
And love me, it was sure to die.” 


I Like a magnificent opening ; — as thus : — The effulgent sun, as 
he sank beneath the shadowy veil of the dusky horizon, tinging with 
celestial glory the circumambient clouds, shed a parting ray on the 
door of the Burlington and Wixham stage as it toiled along the 
Cranstown turnpike, heavily laden with thirteen inside and two out- 
side passengers. 

The insides were such as nature, education, and their tailors had 
made them. The outsides were my friend Sam. Weatherby and my- 
self. Sam and I were College cronies ef four years’ standing. I 
hardly know how we first became intimate ; our rooms were far apart, 
and our names at opposite ends of the alphabet. Nevertheless, we 
happened to be thrown together pretty often at the beginning of the 
course, and contracted a sort of chemical affinity — an indecomposi- 
ble union of unlike substances. I was pleased with his fine manli- 
ness of character and appearance, his perfect unsophisticatedness 
(shade of Johnson forgive me,) and Green-mountain simplicity. I 
liked to hear his innumerable stories, told in his own odd way, of 
Vermont wars, and ghosts, and pretty lasses ; especially and most se- 
riously did I incline to his marvellous tales of multitudinous exploits 
by flood and field, done against the dwellers of earth, air, and sea. 
Clouds of blue pigeons darkening the sky,—brooks teeming with 
Epicurean trout — woods overrun by herds of stately deer; these 
were the visions which swam before my amazed imagination as I drank 


in the magnificent rn citals of my Nimrod. 
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It was then with the utmost alacrity that I accepted his invitation to 
spend the last vacation of iny College course at his father’s dwelling 
in the northern part of Vermont. There was, indeed, to a denizen of 
our bustling and enlightened city, an excitement in the very idea of 
penetrating into those recesses of barbarism, which the fancy is apt to 
picture in those remote crannies of the earth,— where a mirror is an 
unheard-of phenomenon, — where dress is in the style of half a (fash- 
ionable) century back, — and where the only intellectual cultivation is 
derived from the Bible and the Agricultural Register. Alas! I was 
doomed to learn that there was such a thing as city ignorance as well 
as rustic simplicity. 

The stage turned up at Weatherby’s home a little after dark. It 
was a large two-story house, painted white, and considerably more 
stylish than I had expected to see. My friend’s father, however, was 
one of the magnates of the county, being a wealthy gentleman-far- 
mer, who had served for years in the capacity of state representative. 
He received us at the door with the warmth and kindness of true hos- 
pitality, and immediately ushered us into the best parlor. Sympa- 
thetic reader! feel for me. The room was crammed to repletion 
with a collection of the whole Cranstown aristocracy. We had, thanks 
to bad roads and unlucky stars, arrived on the very evening of a grand 
tea-party. Tired, dusty, and travel-stained, I was to be introduced to 
the solemn circle. Shade of Brummel! could I have invoked on me 
thy spirit of inimitable impudence, of unblushing brass, —I might 
have been happy. As it was, I was somewhat re-assured by finding 
that most of those whose critical inspection | was undergoing, were 
such as my imagination had painted —— persons from whose taste and 
discrimination I might reasonably hope not to be remarkably annoyed. 
The meek, unassuming, aged minister, and his equally unassuming 
spouse, — one spruce, middle-aged lawyer, — one emaciated school- 
master, —three knowing shopkeepers with their halves, and a large 
infusion of upper mechanics and farmers completed the assembly. 

But there was one exception to the rule of intellectual mediocrity. 
Reader, mark the exception! While suffering, with lamb-like resig- 
nation, the ceremony of introduction, I had, in return for a particu- 
larly stylish bow, received a glance from a pair of deep, dark, lustrous 
eyes, such as Aspasia might have envied. *Was it then singular that, 
when the bustle of my friend’s entrance and delighted reception gave 
me a moment’s freedom, my looks should stray again toward the 
owner of those speaking orbs? Our eyes met; a single glance as- 
sured me that I had discovered a being of a superior order to the 
crowd around her, and T needed not my friend’s affirmation to con- 
vince me that she was looked upon as quite the genius of the town; 
that she had read full two dozen of novels, and was the authoress of 
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some exquisite lines on the death of a kitten; and all this at the 
early age of sixteen. I was, to be sure, a little damped at learning 
that she was simply the daughter of a very respectable farmer, but 
consoled myself on finding that she bore the sweet and lovely name of 
Mary Fay. 

She was a beautiful creature —this Mary Fay. Just blushing into 
the graces of womanhood, with the step of a fairy and the delicate 
form of one also ; eyes which flashed upon you from underneath their 
long lashes like melting diamonds; a high, clear brow, shaded by 
glossy curls anda rich pouting underlip, which a wandering bee 
might have lighted on by mistake. ‘ Pray heaven her mind be equally 
lovely,” I thought, “ that the gem may be worthy the casket.” 

I soon perceived that my entrance had created a sensation. ‘The 
apparition of a collegian is no every-day occurrence among the rocks 
and hills of Cranstown. Conversation was nearly extinct; the mi- 
nister, the lawyer, and the pedagogue kept up, indeed, a spirited tria- 
logue on the prospects of American literature; though I remarked 
that on my entrance they were debating the price of Genesee flour. 
Few, however, seemed inclined to follow their example ; an awful si- 
leuce was about tu ensue, and I perceived that a mighty effort would 
be necessary. 

Just then the lady who sat by my side observed, in faltering accents, 
that “she suspected I had made a rather tiresome journey.” 

I turned with majestic deliberation. ‘ Mere corporeal lassitude, 
Ma’am,” I replied, “is neutralized by intellectual delectation. The 
dilatory progression of our transporting vehicle was well remunerated 
by the ocular fascinations of the circumjacent scenery. It was, as 
Heliodorus well observes, ‘ quite prime,’— 


‘ Arma virumque cano qui primus ab oris.’” 


I cast a glance around the circle to assure myself of the effect. It 
was decisive ; every tongue was silent, every eye was fixed upon the 
speaker in mute admiration. 

Did I say every eye? I was wrong ; for in that reconnoitering look 
my own were met by a glance from the bright orbs of Mary Fay, ab- 
solutely tearful with merriment, which she was endeavoring to con- 
ceal behind her mother’s chair. My opinion was made up on the in- 
stant ; take it as an invariable rule, that only minds of a most delicate 
order, can rightly appreciate humor. 

I cannot see how it should concern the reader that I most unprece- 
dentedly presumed to gallant Miss Fay to her home on the strength 
of a mere silent introduction ; or that I took the liberty of inquiring 
after her health on the following day ; or that a slight cold which 
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she had taken gave me a pretext for another call, —et sic de ceteris. 
In fact, I cannot conceive how my present narrative should be of the 
slightest concern to any mortal breathing ; and I do earnestly conjure 
the courteous reader to pass on to some article more worthy his atten- 
tion. Nor let it be imagined that I write for men’s perusal or appro- 
bation. Were I really a city exquisite, detailing his graceless adven- 
tures among the barbarians of the north,— ora dapper, lounging 
collegian, spreading to the world the history of his earliest love-scrape, 
—well might I be scorned by the sober public as the insignificant victim 
of idle folly or craving vanity. But the faded, sober quinquegenarian, 
—the staid bachelor, addicted to port wine and reverie,— may be 
allowed to rake over, with faltering hand, the dying embers of me- 
mory, perchance to discover some last, lingering spark of happy re- 
miniscence whereat to cheer his chilled and withered frame. 

And now, if I did not hate digression, I have a theory of my own, 
—a very pretty theory, indeed — which I should like to explain to the 
public. Old gentlemen, who sit alone by a hard-coal fire, in an 
upper story, are exceedingly apt to speculate; not perhaps in the 
stocks, — but in stockings and slippers. But I have, as I said, a per- 
fect horror of digression; I have walked through a mud-puddle 
rather than go out of my course to spare my boots. I love a bold, 
straight-forward, rectilinear line of progression ; never was my admi- 
ration more warmly excited than by the story of the Indian heroes, 
who chose rather to suffer death than be turned from their track. This 
was, indeed, the true spirit of rectitudinal martyrdom. There is, after 
all, no trait of the character of our aborigines more distinctive or more 
admirable than their unconquerable perseverance ; bad they but pos- 
sessed an energy equal to their firmness, the spot where I now write 
might be the site of a Pokanoket wigwam. If it be true, as is asserted, 
that the Indian skulls which have been unearthed are much smaller 
than those of Europeans, it will afford a singular corroboration of the 
Phrenological doctrine, which makes force of character to depend on 
size of brain. Indeed, who that has studied, however slightly, the 
principles of this science (if such I may call it), has not been struck 
with many instances, to say the least, of remarkable coincidences, 
which have afforded him much food for meditation. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the same might be said of theories still more removed from the 
beaten track of scientific exploration. In truth, facts are, as philoso- 
phers well know, the most deceitful props of an argument; and 
every prudent, as well as fair reasoner, will, for his own sake, beware 
how he employs them. 

But, as I said, I have a horror of digression. I have no idea of 
being dragged along, like one in a file of convicts, by the * chain of 
association.” I abominate it; I abjure it. Mary Fay was a lovely 
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girl. Inever met with a mind of loftier susceptibilities. She had 
read but little, for her situation had not permitted it ; and the habit of 
thinking much and deeply on what she had read, gave a pensive, per- 
haps fanciful cast to her mind. She seemed to care little for the ac- 
quisition of new facts and knowledge. To invent, to theorise, to rea- 
son, to search for first principles, was her delight ; and her thoughts 
would spring at a glance to a conclusion, for which hours of tardy ob- 
Ty servation and deduction would have been necessary to others. With 
e | all this, she had a most exquisite taste for the ludicrous, a refined 
; sense of the ridiculous in speech and action, which I have never seen 
surpassed. A glance of her merry eye, a quiver of her beautiful 
' lip, conveyed a volume of fun. It was irresistible. It may be that 
:) this description will be thought unnatural and overwrought. For this 


I care not; it is enough for me that such a creature as I have at- 
tempted to describe once existed. Of its suitableness I cannot judge ; 
but its truth is written in indelible letters on my heart. 
My venatorial studies, in the mean time, went on spiritedly under 
q the guidance of my friend. I was not wholly a novice in this line, as 
fe t I had, from my schoolboy days, been in the habit of waging an inve- 
j terate war with the tribes of pepe and yellow-leg on Chelsea beach ; 
and, with modesty be it said, I invariably came off victor in the con- 
test: thongh it must be confessed that the number of missing on 
the part of the enemy bore an alarming proportion to the killed and 
wounded. Hence, as may well be supposed. my first efforts against 
the fowls of Green Mountain air were any thing but successful. A 
| grinning rustic, who saw me one day as I gazed with a look of 
q amazement and despair at a departing flock of pigeons, into which I 
had vainly discharged my piece, observed, by way of consolation, that 
I had, at least,“ made the feathers fly.” I gave him a certain re- 
markable look which I sometimes inflict, and which never fails—a 
look expressing a compound of the deepest contempt, of the most 
utter derision, and the most withering scorn. The effect was instan- 
taneous; the fellow raised his fist, and threatened to knock me down. 
Under the instruction of Sam, the difficulties arising from the 
wide difference between beach and inland gunnery were soon 
overcome; and the birds, whose careless unconcern had at first 
provoked my wrath, were now becoming more shy of my prow- . 
ess. Yet the quantity of game bagged by me did not materially 
increase —a fact at which I marvelled much less than my friend. 
He knew not that the first duty of a good sportsman — to be 
always on the alert, was by me most culpably neglected; that 
; when my eye should have been intent on a covey of partridges, 
; and my ear listening to the chatter of the squirrel, the mind, alas ! 
and I fear the heart also, was out on a little scouting expedition of its 
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own. He knew not that often, when my fowling-piece was poised in 
deadly aim, there would flit between it and the mark a bright image— 
a shadow of beauty—* with dancing hair and laughing eyes,”—to 
turn me from my murderous intent, and set me a-musing on the 
charms of Mary Fay, Reverie, the worst habit for a hunter to fall 
into, was wont to beset me. But the day-dreams which floated around 
me now were far different from the visions of the pale, ambitious stu- 
dent, whose thoughts, from the solitude of his humble chamber, rose 
upward to the high places of earth and the pinnacle of Fame’s tem- 
ple. But now, wheresoever I might stray, in the depths of the intermina- 
ble forest, or among the pine-crowned summits of the craggy 
mountains, there ever swam before my mind’s eye the picture of a 
lowly cottage, clasped by embosoming hills, and shaded by green 
trees, wherein dwelt, afar from the tumult and strife of the world’s 
mad ambition, meek-eyed Content, and nestling Love, and Happiness, 
and Mary Fay. Alas! the aspiring fancies of the visionary boy ; 
what are they now but the reminiscences of the forlorn, declining ba- 
chelor? And that other picture—those bright after-dreams of love, 
and hope, and ceaseless pleasure—they too—but of that anon. 

One pleasant afternoon | was invited by my friend to join him in an 
expedition which he meditated. He had discovered a small pond, or 
rather puddle, in the woods of Asconset, about five miles from the 
village, where the deer, which yet roamed in droves through their abo- 
riginal forests, were accustomed to drink. Near the water we were 
to lie in ambush in the darkness of night, and might hope, with good 
Juck and a fair moon, to secure at least some thoughtless fawn, if not 
an antlered monarch of the waste. I had only time to make my pre- 
parations, and promise Mary a pair of fawn-skin moccasins and her 
father a haunch of venison, when the springless wagon, in which all 
the peregrinations of this primitive region were performed, rattled to 
the door. And now for Asconset woods and a noble buck. 

The afternoon was fair, and gave promise of a cloudless night. 
There was yet light enough, when we arrived, to show the recent and 
indubitable foot-prints of deer, mingled, indeed, with those of the 
sheep and cattle which pastured on the surrounding hills. Having 
tethered our horse at some distance from the pond, and supplied him 
with abundant provision, we prepared with great care our couching- 
places a few rods apart. It is essential that the hunter thus in am- 
bush preserve the strictest silence ; a whisper, a rustling of the foliage, 
the snapping of a withered branch, are sufficient to betray to the 
watchful chase the proximity of its foes. Accordingly, with rifles 
cocked and patient resolution, we extended ourselves each on his bed 
of leaves, to await the coming minute. 

The night came down, dark and stirless. Not a breath of air mur- 
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mured among the tall old trees ; the only sounds which could be dis- 
as tinguished in that voiceless waste were the harsh croak of the vigilant 
frogs in the neighboring pool, and the querulous wail of the swoop- 
a ing night-hawk. As the darkness fell deeper and deeper, these noises 
q gradually died away, and the unbroken silence of the night began to 
have a most dismal effect on my nerves. A feeling came over me, | 
| such as I never experienced but on one occasion before. It was | 
duritg a vacation, in which, for some reason needless to mention, | 
remained at the University a few days after the rest had departed. 
About ten in the evening I rose from the book over which I had been 
long poring, and looked out into the College yard. The buildings sur- 
rounding the space on which [ gazed, commonly at this hour blazing 
‘| with lights, were wholly dark and rayless ; then the thought arose in 
me, for the first time, that of the hundreds who but a week past had 
filled the halls with light, and sound, and life, I alone was left ; a sensa- 
tion of utter loneliness, of deep desolation, came over me, the like of 

q which I would not wish to suffer again. Of a similar nature, though 

a by no means so intense, was the feeling which now began to gather 
: q round me, and I hailed the rising of the melancholy moon with an 

a emotion of almost delight. 

a On a sudden, an animal issued from the thicket, about ten rods from 
the pond, and approached it with hesitating pace. The dim haze 
which shrouded all objects rendered it impossible for me to distin- 
guish its species; but my highest anticipations were realized when my , 
sharper-eyed companion murmured in the lowest possible whisper — 
| “It is a fawn —abeautiful red fawn.” Thecreature advanced slowly to 
| the brink of the water, turning on every side, and listening as if in fear 
ofenemies. At the appuinted signal from my friend] fired. The crea- 
| ture flung its heels into the air, in scorn of my erring shot, and bounded 
i toward the thicket. Sam arose with the coolness of a veteran sports- 
man, advanced a few steps, and watching his opportunity as the animal 
turned to take a last look at its pursuers, levelled his rifle at its side a 
little back of the fore-shoulder. The report was followed by a cry of 
pain, and the wounded animal sprang with convulsive bounds into the 
thicket, and was lost to sight. We hurried to the spot ; the ground was 
wet with blood, and we were able to follow the red trail for some dis- 
tance. Atlength, however, as the darkness of the wood began to 
hide the track from sight, we determined to leave it for the present, and 
i) return in the morning with the dogs — secure of finding the bleeding 

fawn, dead or dying, somewhere near her station. Merry was our 
. homeward drive that night, and the beech trees and pines of Asconset 
woods rang to the sound of many a joyous carol — what was wanting 
in execution being well supplied in voice. We arrived home about 
midnight; but though so late, the family, in hope of our return, had 
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not yet retired; and many a sleepy eye, which brightened at the news 
of our success, was soon closed in the quiet of a dreamless slumber. 

It was late the next morning when Sam and myself descended to 
the breakfast table. Mr. Weatherby, who had been up several hours, 
received us with a smile of mysterious import, and inquired when we 
were to set off in search of our game. 

** As soon as we have finished our breakfast, Sir,” answered my 
friend. ‘ But what is the matter?” he asked, looking round on the 
faces of his parents and sisters, lit up with ill-concealed mirth; “ is 
there any thing ludicrous in two young hunters, who have been up 
half the night, turning late risers ?” 

* Not the least, Samuel,’ answered the old gentleman. ‘ But Cap- 
tain Fay has been here this morning with a singular story. He de- 
clares that one of his cattle, a pet calf of his daughter, crawled home 
late last night with a rifle bullet in its shoulder; he thinks it possible 
that you may know something of it.” 

“ A calf” 

*“* Mary Fay’s calf!” 

Sam looked at me; I looked at my friend. Cruikshank should 
have painted that look. 

Then broke forth the tide of merriment; we were fairly over- 
whelmed with jest, and pun, and hint, and irony ; and, after bearing up 
manfully for awhile against the torrent, were compelled to retreat. 
Out of doors it was no better. The story of our adventure had spread 
like wildfire. That morning the whole population of Cranstown 
seemed to have cudgelled their brains for quips and quirks against the 
unfortunate deer-hunters. One requested the favor of a haunch; 
another observed that Science was under great obligations to us for 
the new species of “ cervus” which we had revealed —* d’ye take ?” 
Dr. Pundit, the village physician, stopped his sulky to compliment us, 


with a luminous twinkle of the left eye, on the courage and firmness . 


which we had displayed, declaring that ‘* our pluck was well worth our 
calf’s-head.” And, worse than all, some very kind friend was good 
enough to show me a copy of some exquisitely humorous verses, in 
which, under the titles of Theseus and Pirithous, Sam and myself 
were shown off in a most elegantly ridiculous attitude. It needed but 
a glance to assure me of the writer. O Mary, Mary! I could have 
borne the miserable jesting and idle sarcasms of others; but that 
thou, to whom I looked for consolation and support; thou! whose 


duty it was to have sympathised with my sorrows and bound up my . 


broken heart ; that thou, too, shouldst turn against me! It was too 

much. I uttered a malediction, and rushed to my room. In twenty 

minutes my trunks were packed, and in one hour I was on my way to 

the University. I forget what excuse I gave my friend for my 
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abrupt departure; but I believe he understood the case as well as 
myself. 

A week’s reflection was sufficient to convince me of the very fool- 
ish part I had acted in thus yielding to my resentment. I wrote a 
most earnest letter to Mary, in which I condemned myself in toto for 
my haste, entreated her forgiveness, and reiterated my vows of unal- 
terable affection. Three months afterwards I received the following 


reply :— 


“ Dear Sir, 
“IT have been very negligent in not having answered your obliging 


letter; but I have been occupied this fall in attending to my father, 
who has been very sick of the asthma. At one time Dr. Pundit was 
afraid he would not recover; however, he is much better now. I 
have lately begun the study of Botany, which I admire exceedingly 
for its beautiful classification. Pray, can you procure for me ‘ Bige- 
low’s Plants of Boston?’ if you can, you will very much oblige me. 
Excuse the briefness of this note, as I am at present particularly en- 


gaged. 
‘¢ Yours ever, 


* Mary Fay.” 


“P, S. You must direct your next letter to me by another name ; 
Mr. Brief is our most promising lawyer, and is spoken of everywhere 
as a most intelligent young man. Father has been obliged to kill the 


poor calf. Yours. M. F.”’ 


* * * * * * * 


It gives me pleasure to inform the literary public, both of this coun- 
try and of Europe, that my new grand Epic, in seventy-five books, 
entitled “* The Calfiad, or the Inconstancy of Woman,” will shortly 
appear, in royal octavo, large type, and splendidly bound in calf. 
Being founded partly on experience, and having been polished by the 
labor of thirty years, the author will not be thought to overstep the 
bounds of modesty, when he asserts that, in point of sublimity of 
style, variety of incident, and elegance of language, it rises far above 
every other production of ancient or modern times. Subscriptions 
received at 273 Cornhill, or by the author in person. 
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OUR FOREFATHERS: 


A SERIES OF POEMS. 


No. III. 


BUNKER-HILL. 


Tue sky is clear, the day eomes brightening on, 
And the green height grows greener in the sun. 
Silence sits breathless on the bay’s white edge, 
Kissing the waves or dallying with the sedge. 

Swift through the neighboring city’s noiseless street, 
Mute Expectation glides with hurried feet. 

A pregnant sadness reigns along the coast 

As if a nation’s rights were to be won or lost. 

Upon the Mount a figure is, or seems to be, 
Whose tread is power, whose look is majesty. 

Her smiles diffuse a strange, bright glory ’round, 
Which lends what seems a sunlight to the ground. 
She speaks, and listening to the thrilling tones 
There gather Freedom’s few and favorite sons: 

A motley troop, but nerv’d to shield the land, 
Invincible of will, as bold of hand. 

This same right arm will pierce yon bands of gold, 
Which drove the plough but yester thro’ the mould. 
The same, before whose straight and ponderous stroke 
Has fallen the lowland ash or mountain oak, 


Il. 
Numbers below and well-school’d skill combine 
To sweep the slope in one long dazzling line. 
Power with its arms, pomp with its pennons gay, 
Advance beneath high music’s gushing play. 
Contempt rides in each proud and sparkling eye, 
And deems a'breath may bid yon peasants die ! — 
Alas! there is a sense of wrong which wings 
Weakness with force beyond the guess of kings. 
There is a deep resolvedness of soul 
Which takes the place of the long. muster-roll, 
Cf trumpet, plumed troop, and brazen gun, 
And strives ’tll despots find themselves outdone. 
Such cheeks burned red with Conquest’s fiery glow, 
Such eyes flash’d meteor-like upon the foe — 
Undaunted twice they saw within the hour, 
The battle climb the height with dauntless power, 
Then, rank by rank, sink down to their last sleep, 
The surging foemen, as they mount the steep, 
Quiet as snow-flakes on a quiet day : — 
So pass’d the foremost front of war away. 
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ul. 
Again those burnished ranks press up the path, 
Fearless despite the conflict’s deadly wrath ; 
Many a chief has left his forward post, 
Many a soldier to the ranks is lost — 


Yet they ascend, and o’er their bodies pass ; 
The troops of Freedom yield, and yield, alas! 
i. Not from a shrinking soul or terror pale, yf 
a But that their weak defences sadly fail. 
Pal What they would never grant unto their fears, 
4 They yield at last to Need, almost in tears. 
4 Maddened and raging Prescott flies, and fly : 


a Others, to whom ’tis bitter as to die. 

; What tho’ defeat rules o’er that conflict-hour, 

| And clouds upon its hard-fought closing lower ? 
fl What tho’ o’er hundred freemen in their graves 

The British flag in demi-triumph waves ? 

Think ye those hardy men can e’er be slaves ? 

Think ye, because Oppression once is crown’d, 

It walks henceforth, unaw’d, that battle-ground ? 


Facing it in its fiercest mood — 

The first-born of our sons of Fame — 
Making a funeral solitude 

With every stroke and every aim. 

2. 

His look, and sword, and voice unite 
To stir the pulses of the fight :-- 

Warren, the chivalrous and brave, 
Fled not, tho’ there was life in flight, 
es Nor yielded but unto the graye, 
3. 
* Thy country, Warren! wept the blow 
Which laid thy manly stature low ; 

She stood in mourning by thy bier, 
With sorrowing eyes upon the foe 

She look’d, and could not find thy peer. 


4. 
And o’er thy cold, majestic clay, 
She poured the tears which would not stay 
Pent up within her breaking heart ; 
Dimm’d was the glory of the day, 
Because thou didst not make a part. 


q 7 The souls which could thus nobly win defeat, 

Another day shall yet as Conquerors greet ! 
ag 

No. IV. 

u THE DEATH OF WARREN, 

1. 

4 Amid the battle’s rage he stood 

q 
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5. 
Thee! flower of council and of war, 
Thee! lov’d and worshipp’d Morning-star, — 
Her dawn, first nobly broke to light, 
Broke but by greater blaze to mar 
Thy beams, and veil thee from the sight. 


6 


And when that Country’s hairs are gray, 
On thee, as of the far-away, 

Her sunset thoughts shall warmly rest ; 
And to her bosom at that day 

Thine image shall be fondly prest, 


7. 


‘« My prime nor age have lived to see 
None nobler, my first-born, than thee — 
And Time cannot destroy the claim”— 
{Such seem her solemn words to be,) 
“ Nor touch thine Evergreen of Fame!” 


OBSERVATIONS 
ON SOME OF THE MALE CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


SHYLOCK. 


Joanna Barzie, in the early part of the present century, produced 
a systematic work — now well known — called “ Plays upon the Pas- 
sions ;” in which the dramatic interest was made to consist in a pre- 
meditated and studied exhibition of some one leading passion of 
human nature, on which the character and conduct of the individual, 
and of course the play itself, were made to turn. The plan is obvi- 
ously impracticable ; and were there occasion to refute the argu- 
ments by which it was meant to be vindicated, it would be sufficient 
to point to a single actual and living specimen of our complex nature. 
We nowhere see men and women in whom any one passion consti- 
tutes the sole source of our interest and curiosity. There may be an 
excessive developement of one passion or trait, and it may have a dis- 
proportionate influence on the life and fortunes of the individual. But 
even in the most distorted cases this overgrown part of the character 
does not constitute the whole being and individuality of the person ; 
and this it is which we naturally and rightfully desire to know. We 
would ascertain whether revenge does not sometimes give way to 
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mercy ; whether the proud man is not sometimes humble ; the ambi- 
tious sometimes moderate in his desires: the jealous sometimes 
confiding ; the vicious sometimes good. If we are left uninformed 
about other parts of a character than the great leading traits, we 
do not say that we are fully acquainted with the individual if he be 
living, or that his biographer has rightly performed his task, if he be 
dead. Nor do we merely desire to know those principles and traits 
which may be called the antagonists of those which are placed so 
conspicuously in the foreground. We wish to see, if we can, how 
some actions sprung from other motives than the predominating ones, 
and how others resulted from a union of many motives ; and, above 
all, we are curious to know what temptations were resisted, as well as 
what were yielded to. It is the satisfaction of thus knowing the whole 
of a character, of being, as it were, inside of the world in which it 
moves, and witnessing all its machinery of motives and passions— 
that constitutes a large source of real dramatic interest. 

But there is another source that cannot safely be neglected. It is, 
that characters should be — to use a technical phrase — well support- 
ed; that the prominent personages, whatever may be the strength of 
their passion or the thrilling nature of their fate, should be surrounded 
and connected with other characters which are made interesting from 
some independent or intrinsic source ; and thus the Love or Hate, the 
Jealousy or Ambition, of the leading character the more attracts our 
attention, from its influence on the fate and conduct of others for whom 
we are interested and concerned. Mere naked passion— good or 
bad — rushing directly on to its objects, without appearing to be sur- 
rounded with other interests or connected with other conflicting prin- 
ciples, would excite very little interest. If the poet endows a 
character with a strong leading passion, and makes the action of the 
play turn chiefly upon it, he must at least surround him with all those 
varied relations and conflicting incitements which exist in actual life, 
and are the causes of the mixed motives by which men are actuated. 
He must not make him half a man, or wholly a fiend. 

Had the accomplished authoress above alluded to followed the ex- 
ample of Shakspeare and the other early English Dramatists, her 
unquestionable talents would have then met with as much success as 
her subsequent efforts are now reaping. Those great masters never 
looked at Man detached from his species, and never considered hiin 
piecemeal. ‘They painted him with strong passions and distinguish- 
ing traits, but called in many relations and incidents to give interest to 
his fate, besides those attending and following upon the mere develope- 
ment of passions or characteristics. Although they laid bare the 
human heart by a bold and searching process of moral anatomy, they 
did not rely solely on the curiosity to be inspired by such a spectacle ; 
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but took care to bring upon the scene other characters of Jess marked 
peculiarities, whom they introduced as necessary agents in the story, 
and who were made interesting by their innocence, or loveliness, or 
honesty ; or, if from no other source, from their being of our common 
nature ; and thusan additional attention was secured, which mere pas- 
sion alone could never excite. Lear would be nothing without his 
pious child; and Othello’s awful jealousy would not so fix our gaze, 
were it not that Desdemona is its object. 

It is the same with the character of SHytock. An insatiable ava- 
rice and a malicious nature, preying upon low objects, and unconnect- 
ed with other characters of interest, and at last reverting in their con- 
sequences upon their own miserable possessor, would be a coarse and 
disgusting spectacle. But an avarice and a malice of which the 
princely Antonio and his fortune are the victims; the machinations 
of which Portia and Bassanio are concerned to defeat; the conse- 
quences of which are likely to revert upon the gentle Jessica and her 
Lorenzo; these form a combination of interests, which makes us 
pause a long time before the scene, and resolve to see it through, and 
watch it with intense interest, and return to it again and again. Thus 
we are drawn to the study of passions, which would at once repel us 
but for the skilful manner in which they are presented to our view. 

How it chanced that Shakspeare should have selected a Jew in 
whose person to exhibit these odious vices, is not unworthy of notice. 
It was from an accident which resulted from the whole spirit of popu- 
lar contemporary literature and the popular estimation concerning the 
Jews. That singular people, from the earliest periods of European 
history, had been the subjects of persecution and odium. From the 
great wealth of some of their number in every country, they had ac- 
quired a universal reputation for extortion and rapacity: and by the 
greediness of arbitrary power, to which it frequently became conve- 
nient to confiscate their property, this popular notion was favoured and 
propagated. In some cases, too, it was a reputation which indivi- © 
duals deserved: for in most countries Jews sustained the offices of 
Brokers and Bankers, and accumulated vast fortunes by extortionate 
usury. ‘Thus from the policy of governments, from the credulity of 
the populace, and in some degree from their own vices, the Jews were 
every where looked upon with an evil eye. It was against them that 
the Inquisition was first directed, on its early establishment in Spain. 
More than two thousand Jews were burnt by the Holy Office in one 
year: and in 1492, nearly half a million emigrated from the country, 
carrying with them a large portion of its wealth. Held in such estima- 
tion, it is not surprising that they appear to so little advantage in all the 
early popular literature ; or that a story like that of the Merchant of 
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Venice should have had a general and popular currency.* Shak- 
speare took this story as he found it, and upon it erected his magni- 
ficent drama. At the same time, however, that we note the accident 
which made the Shylock of his play a Jew, it is not to be overlooked 
that there is an inherent and practical propriety in his being so. 
There is a poetical fitness in his being placed without the sphere of 
those humanizing and softening influences, which the merely nominal 
profession of a Christian faith would exert upon the worst nature. It 
is poetically fit that such a monster of uncharitableness should be 
made to stand forth from the rest of Society, by every peculiarity of 
dress, and tribe, and sect, and external deportment. He takes refuge 
in his character as a Jew, from the accusations which men justly heap 
upon him, and indulges his malice against society as Christian Society. 
This furnishes him, not with a really adequate reason — but with what 
he is pleased to consider an adequate justifiable reason for his vin- 
dictive conduct and disposition. At the same time that he puts in this 
claim for himself, to be exempt from the restraints of charity and 
good-will, the poet administers a just rebuke to that popular odium 
and prejudice which has driven him{beyond the pale of human chari- 
ties, and put such weapons into his hands: as if a Jew had not eyes 
and hands, feelings and passions, and were not in all respects like 
other men.f 

On the ‘public place’ of the city, where the commerce of the 
world ‘ poured all gems’ into the lap of Venice, Shylock first appears : 
surrounded with the keen competitions, the conventienal insincerities, 
the grasping bargains, the great monied operations of the world. 
Here his vast wealth, his garb and manners, and the instinctive dis- 
like he seems to inspire, set him apart from the great bustling crowd, 
though in the midst of them and all their eager excitements, and join- 
ing in their eager pursuits. He walks with a sanctified hypocrisy of 
deference to his brother merchants, watching the chances of gain, 
and entrapping the unwary and fattening on the necessities of the em- 
barrassed. Around him, the rash are hurrying into mad schemes, and 
the improvident are sending forth ventures that shall bring no return : 
while he is sealing the parchments that shall sweep their remnants of 
fortune into his own brimming coffers. ‘True picture of the world! 


* The story was current in England long before Shakspeare wrote, and it is 
said had been previously brought upon the stage. A popular ballad, called “ Ger- 
nutus, the Jewe of Venice,” was known all over England before the Merchant of 
Venice was written, and was probably the foundation of that play. 

In Venice’ Towne, not long ago, 
A cruel Jewe did dwell ; 
That lived all on Usurie, 
As Italian writers tell, &c. 
Percy's RELIQvUEs. 


t “ Hath not a Jew eyes,” &c, 
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fresh, and vivid, and exact, as if drawn to-day in some of its thronging 
temples of gain, and not as if it were one that passed before the poet’s 
eye when first the lines of this drama flowed from his pen. And 
here, as we for the first time see the Jew surrounded with the thick 
interests and pressing relations of society, let us mark the character of 
his Avarice. 

The cruel Jew is no ordinary miser, seeking the slow aggregations 
of petty gain in some small trade. He is a great capitalist — who 
negotiates on the Exchange, and amasses the golden profits of an ex- 
pensive usury, which he softly denominates his “ well-won shrift.” 
Yet he is as mean, and sordid, and parsimonious in his household, as 
if his gains were only penny by penny, hoarded from the labor of 
daily toil. By that mental process which the metaphysicians some- 
times endeavor to describe, he has transferred his regards from 
money as an agent in the affairs and comforts of life, to money as an 
ultimate object of pursuit. He becomes very fond of the hardgold. He 
saves, not merely because every ducat that is spent is so much power 
abstracted from his peculiar sphere of action, but because he cannot 
bear to part with the solid metal itself. He has literally “ set his af- 
fections” on the things that perish; and terrible is the retribution 
which his soul exacts of him for his perversion of its nature. He 
“‘ dreams of money bags.” 

There is a most consummate craft in the manner in which the Jew 
inveigles Antonio into the fatal bond, and in his suggestions which 
avert the interference of Bassanio. He would “ have their love ;” he, 
the despised, down-trodden miser, comes, cap in hand, to sue for their 
kindness. Shrewd, worldly men as they were, one would think they 
might have suspected some foul design in so singular and atrocious sa 
condition as he proposes to insert in the instrument. And Bassanio 
does suspect ; but so novel a posture for Shylock to place himself in 
— that of supplicating their friendship and good-will — seems, after a 
moment, to disarm his fears; and he permits his friend to sign the 
bond, really half persuaded that the Jew is about to renounce his old 
hate of them, and to do a Christian kindness. They should have re- 
membered that the skin of the Ethiopian is not easily changed. But 
the money was needed ; and, in their necessity, they were willing to 
risk a forfeit which they did not really believe he would dare to exact. 
Not so, however, with his intentions. A second Ishmael, with his 
hand against society and society against him, he has settled his plan 
and purpose of revenge, and is going straight on to its accomplishment. 
For once, he has given up the chances of great profits. For once he 
is willing to lose thousands of his clear gold, that he may have the 
penalty of their bond in a shape that will feed fat his ancient grudge 
against these merchants, who have despised and thwarted him. 
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Whether a gross and long-continued avarice, and a more gross re- 
venge are kindred passions, it is not material to inquire. Probably, 
however, the entire selfishness on which the first is founded, would 
soon expel the milk of human kindness from any nature, and introduce 
a horde of such passions as Vengeance and Cruelty in its place. 
There is, at any rate, great poetical propriety in making the most ava- 
ricious of men equally vindictive. The two qualities are in keeping : 
they do not suggest any inconsistency. But the depth and intensity 
of Shylock’s hate can be fully realized only when we consider that he 
foregoes a golden opportunity of increasing his wealth for the sake of 
getting Antonio’s life within his power. It is SHytock, to whom 
money is a god, that is willing to pass by a great chance of gain in 
order to gratify his revenge. How deep must have been his hate to 
be indulged at such a price. 

“« He has cheated you,” was the remark made to a venerable man 
by a friend, speaking of the conduct of another. “ No,” replied the 
sage, “‘ he has cheated himself.” Indeed, the wrong and injury done 
to his own nature, the exposure to pain and wretchedness, which the 
man of fraud and cruelty undergoes, far outweigh any injury he can 
inflict upon his victim. When Tubal alternately feeds the vindictive 
temper of Shylock with accounts of Antonio’s losses, and lashes him 
into fury by allusions to his daughter’s elopement, Nature asserts her 
prerogative of retribution. The imagination has pictured the torments 
of the damned by successive instantaneous transfers from the eternal 
fire to the solid centres of imbedded ice ; and again from the ice back 
tothe raging flames; but these are figurative and shadowy tortures 
when compared with the fever fits of Shylock’s unholy triumph and 
bitter humiliation. His money and his revenge have taken from him 
every sweet and holy affection, until the very feelings of a father are 
choked by these rank and noisome weeds. He wishes his daughter 
were dead at his feet, so that the jewels she had carried away might 
be found about her person. 

Great skill is evinced in this Drama, by placing the dignity and 
gentleness of a beautiful woman in contrast with the ferocity and hard- 
heartedness of the Jew. Certainly Portia is one of the most finished 
of Shakspeare’s heroines. While she captivates us by her sweetness 
and grace, she also commands our respect by her dignity and the 
energy ofher mind. In no situation does she lose this dignity; not 
even when she ventures on the hazardous step of going in disguise to 
Venice, to liberate the friend of her betrothed; for we feel all the 
while that she is a person whom insult cannot approach. Add to this 
respect, which her resources of character inspire, the pleasing reliance 
we are ready to place on her womanly nature —an impenetrable 
shield of mercy against the shafts of malice — and there is a delightful 
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sense of security present with the spectator through the whole of the 
trial scene; and we feel sure that the good Antonio will somehow or 
other be liberated by this most ingenious and compassionate of judges. 
Her plea for mercy, and her description of it, are among the highest 
of the flights of eloquence. But we have not the satisfaction to see 
it take effect, and it only renders more bold and prominent the terrible 
malice of him to whom it is addressed. 

In regard to the ultimate fate of Shylock, and the punishment which 
he receives for his attempt upon the life of Antonio — they are suchas 
we are glad to see meted out to him, and such as he ought, in poetical 
and moral justice, to receive. He has no claim whatever upon our 
sympathies, and we are not sorry, therefoue, that his punishment is the 
most severe with which he could possibly be visited. He is deprived 
of his fortune ; and this, to a man whose whole soul is buried in his 
riches as the engrossing object of existence, is severe indeed. When 
he sees the turn which the Judge has given to his cause, and hears the 
sentence awarded by the Duke, his spirit is entirely broken; and he 
falls suddenly from the lofty and confident position of open revenge, 
which he has taken in defiance of all decency, and unawed by the pre- 
sence of the highest authority in society, into a state of utter despair, 
and begs the Duke will take his life, rather than his wealth. 

The whole character and story of Shylock are among the coarsest 
and boldest exhibitions of human nature. But that Genius, which 
looked upon man as he is, and was not unmindful of the frequent ex- 
istence of strong and even disgusting passion in close contact with 
all that is refined, and elegant, and poetical in life, has blended this 
exhibition with characters and incidents that soften away the more re- 
volting traits, and draw our attention from those, which, if contem- 
plated alone and constantly, would only repel us. ‘There is as much 
beautiful poetry in this drama as in any other of Shakspeare’s. ‘The 
principal characters are persons of a society of great splendor, dignity, 
and refinement ; citizens of Venice in her days of glory ; that great 
city, which not only wielded the commerce of Europe, but made so 
magnificent a use of the splendid prosperities of trade, as to rival the 
old aristocracies and look down upon the monarchical institutions of the 
other nations of the world. The story of Portia, the beautiful and 
dignified orations of poetry, that pass between her and her lover, on 
the happy termination of his trial at the caskets, are full of romance ; 
and the moonlight scene between Lorenzo and Jessica, is so soft and 
delicate, and imaginative, that we can scarcely realize that it was 
painted by the same pencil which sketched the coarse outlines of Shy- 
lock. He who reads this play should closely mark the wonderful 
versatility which passes from the sleeping moonlight, to the dark, 
howling tempest ; he will then see that the admiration of that which is 
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inexhaustible cannot be trite ; that it may be spoken of in all ages, 
commented upon at all times, with the like freshness and enthusiasm, 
as if the knowledge of it had now first beamed upon the world. 


4 A DREAM OF DEATH. 


Death assumes f 
The name and look of life, and dwells among us. 
* * * * * * * * * 


I’ve seen, or dreamed I saw, the tyrant dress, 
Lay by his horrors and put on his smiles.” 


O MaRVEL not the funeral wreath 

| Should chill the sick man’s heart with fright, — 
ae For who could love to gaze on death, 

| If limners paint the king aright, 

i A ribbed and raw-boned skeleton, 

: Loathsome and foul to look upon ? 


The hollow socket’s rayless glare, — 

‘q The shunless dart, upraised to smite, — 
a The brainless skull, — the mildewed hair, — } 
4 In sooth it were a freezing sight. 
And that eternal mocking grin, — 
. To love it were a deadly sin. 


But oh! there is another form, 
Which ever haunts my waking dreams, — 
ii A glorious creature, bright and warm, 
a And radiant as the day-star’s beams — 


pe) Such as expiring martyrs see ;-— 
L A lovely woman seemeth she. 
; With eye of light, and cheek as fair 
ui As northern ice-blink, coldly bright, 


And white brow dimmed by shading hair, 
Like morn beneath the folds of night. 

One such as mortals scarce would err, 

Deeming an angel-messenger. ) 


But on her cheek there is a stain, 

And in her eye there is a gleam, — 
And he will surely look again 

Who gazes once upon its beam. 
Wild, fearful ; — like the spectral light 
That gleams from charnel dust by night. 
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And sometimes with the shapes of sleep, 
By the shut eye that form will pass ; 
And o’er my soul a dread will creep, 
Like simoom o’er the growing grass ; 
And strength, and sense, and sight, and breath 
Will fail beneath the eye of Death. 


And once, when on my sinking frame 
Disease had laid his fevered grasp, 
And on my brain a phrenzy came, 
Whose burning links still round me clasp, 
Then ever stood, by day and night, 
Beside my couch that phantom-sprite. 


And always, in my wildered trance, 
Upon my eye her eye-beam lay, 
As on the bird, the serpent’s glance, 
And seemed to charm my sense away ; 
While rang within my spell-bound ear, 
Her song [ might not choose but hear. 


“‘ By the brand of the anguish 
Which burns on thy brain, 

By the heart-hopes which languish 
To heal not again — 

By the life-link now broken 
No more to retwine, 

With a spell and a token 
I seal thee for mine. 


“Thy dim eyes I cover 
With slumber opprest, 
And thou, my true lover, 
Shalt sleep on my breast. 
No thought of the morrow 
Shall sadden thy day, 
And the blight of thy sorrow 
Shall vanish for aye. 


“ And soft be thy slumbers, 
And dreamless and deep, 

And sweet be the numbers 
That hymn thee to sleep. 

From the charm that is round thee 
Thou canst not awake, 

And the chain that has bound thee 
Thou never wilt break.” 


But friendly hands had cheering power, 
And friendly voices soothed my pain, 

And called me, in the dread, dark hour, 
To live, to hope, to love again. 

But never from my inmost heart 

The visions of my dream depart. 
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And sometimes in my joyless mood, 
When hope’s young leaf is brown and sere, 
And coidly creeps my sluggish blood, 
That spirit-voice I seem to hear, — 
And darkly beams that spirit eye, 
And then, oh then, I yearn to die. 


If death be lovely to the sight 
As dawn to those who watch and weep, 
And if her spell be soft and light, 
Why should we shun with her to sleep? 
If life be mist, and hope a breath, 
Unfading bloom the charms of Death. 
Evan. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


BY HIS 80N; ROBERT JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


“ Biography is by nature the most ———— profitable, universally pleasant of 
all things; especially biography of distinguished individuals.” [Opinion of the 
sagacious Hofrath Henshrecke, as quoted in Sartor Resartus.] 


Ir the biography of a distinguished individual be thus especially 
pleasant a matter, how most of all pleasant is it when a child is found 
worthy to erect the monument with which the world esteems his father 
worthy to be honored! We see that it is no part of the plan of the 
universe to make nature or talent hereditary. The education of cir- 
cumstances supersedes that of system, unlooked for influences dis- 
turb the natural action of the parent’s character on that of the child ; 
and all who have made even a few observations of this sort, must feel 
that, here as elsewhere, planting and watering had best be done for 
duty or love’s sake, without any sanguine hopes as to the increase. 
From mistaken notions of freedom, or an ill-directed fondness for ex- 
perimentalizing, the son is often seen to disregard the precepts or ex- 
ample of his father ; and it is a matter of surprise if the scion is found 
to bear fruit of a similar, not to say equal flavor, with the parent tree. 

How opposed all this is to our natural wishes and expectations, (i. e. 
to our ideal of a state of perfection,) is evident from the pleasure we 
feel when family relations preserve their harmony, and the father be- 
comes to the son a master and a model—a reverend teacher and a 
favorite study. Such a happy state of things makes the biography 
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before us very attractive. It is in itself good, though, probably not 
as interesting or impressive as one who could have painted the sub- 
ject from somewhat a greater distance might have made it. The 
affections of the writer are nowhere obtruded upon us. The feeling 
shown towards his amiable and accomplished father is every where 
reverential and tender, nowhere blind or exaggerated. Sir James is 
always, when possible, permitted to speak for himself; and we are not 
teased by attempts to heighten or alter the natural effect of his thoughts 
and opinions. The impressions he produced on different minds are 
given us unmutilated and unqualified. The youthful errors, and the 
one great defect which had power to prevent so rich a piece of crea- 
tion from blooming into all that love or admiration could have wished, 
are neither dissembled nor excused. Perhaps here Mr. Mackintosh 
kept in mind his father’s admirable remark upon Mrs. Opie’s Me- 
moir of her Husband. ‘“ One passage I object to; where she makes 
an excuse for not exposing his faults. She ought either to have been 
absolutely silent, or, with an intrepid confidence in the character of 
her husband, to have stated faults, which she was sure would not have 
been dust in the balance, placed in the scale opposite to his merits.” 
Indeed, the defect here was not to be hidden since it sapped the no- 
blest undertakings and baffled the highest aspirations of the gentle and 
generous critic; but we might have been annoyed by awkward at- 
tempts to gloss it over, which would have prevented our enjoying in 
full confidence the record of so many virtues and remarkable attain- 
ments. ‘To these discerning and calm justice is done; mere, as the 
son and friend felt, was not needed. And, upon the whole, if filial 
delicacy has prevented the Life of Sir J. M. from making so brilliant 
and entertaining a book as it might be in the hands of one who felt at 
liberty to analyze more deeply and eulogize more eloquently, our 
knowledge of it as history is probably more correct, and of greater 
permanent value. 
The recollections of childhood are scanty. We see, indeed, an ex- 
traordinary boy, but get little light as to what helped to make him 
what he was. Generally we know, that if there be any thing of 
talent in a boy, a Scotch mist has wonderful power to draw it out. 
Add to this, that he lived much in solitude, and on the banks of a beau- 
tiful lake. To such means of intellectual developement many a Swiss 
and many a Highlander has done no visible, or at least so far as this 
world knoweth, no immortal honor ; but there be hardy striplings, who 
expand their energies in chasing the deer and the chamois, and act 
out the impulse, poetic or otherwise, as it rises ; while the little Jamie 
was fed on books, and taught how thought and feeling may be hoarded 
and put out at interest while he had plenty of time and means for 
hoarding. Yet is the precocity natural to a boy of genius when his 
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attention is so little dissipated, and the sphere for exercising his child- 
ish energies so limited, very undesirable. For precocity some great 
price is always demanded sooner or later in life. Nature intended 
the years of childhood to be spent in perceiving and playing, not in 
reflecting and acting; and when her processes are hurried or dis- 
turbed, she is sure to exact a penalty. Bacon paid by moral perver- 
sion for his premature intellectual developement. Mozart gave half a 
life for a first half all science and soul. Mackintosh brought out so 
wonderfully his powers of acquisition at the expense of those of crea- 
tion, to say nothing of the usual fine of delicate health. How much 
he lived out of books we know not, but he tells us of little else. The 
details of his best plaything—the boy-club at which he exercised him- 
self, as the every-day boy rides the great horse, or the young Indian 
tries his father’s bow, are interesting. At an early age he went to 
Aberdeen, where he came under the instruction of a Dr. Dunbar, 
who, if he did not impart much positive knowledge, seems to have 
been successful in breathing into his pupil that strong desire of know- 
ing and doing which is of more value than any thing one can receive 
from another. Here too, was he happy in that friendship with Robert 
Hall, which probably did more for his mind, than all the teachings of 
all his youthful years. They were eighteen and nineteen years of age, 
an age when the mind is hoping every thing — fearing nothing ; a 
time when perfect freedom of intercourse is possible ; for then no 
community of interests is exacted between two noble natures, except 
that of aims which may be carried forward into infinity. How beauti- 
ful, how purely intellectual, this friendship was, may be best felt from 
reading the two letters Sir James wrote many years after to Robert 
Hall upon his recovery from derangement. In these exquisite letters, 
a subject which would seem almost too delicate for an angel’s touch, 
is in-nowise profaned ; and the most elevated, as well as the most con- 
soling view is taken with the confidence of one who had seen into the 
very depths of Hall’s nature. There is no pity, no flattery — no ill- 
advised application of the wise counsels of calm hours and untried 
spirits but that noble and sincere faith ; which might have created be- 
neath the ribs of death what it expected to find there. The trust of 
one who had tried the kernel], and knew that the tree was an oak ; and, 
though shattered by lightning, could not lose its royalty of nature. 
From the scene of metaphysical and religious discussions, which 
gave such a bias to his mind and character, Sir James went to lead a 
life of great animal and mental excitement in Edinburgh. Here he 
first tourneyed with the world, and came off from the lists, not inglo- 
rious if not altogether victorious. Already he had loved once ; but 
this seems, like his after-attachments, not to have been very deep ; and 
as he ingenuously confesses, declined on his side, without any particu- 
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lar reason, except, indeed, that his character was at that time growing; 
which is reason enough. A man so intellectual, so versatile, and so 
easily moved as he, was formed to enjoy and need society, both in 
and out of the domestic circle, but not to be the slave of the Passions, 
nor yet their master. Perhaps it may be doubted whether any man 
can become the master of the passions of others without having 
some time gone through the apprenticeship, i. e. the slavery to his 
own. Sir James never had power to electrify at will a large body of 
men—he had not stored up within the dangerous materials for the 
“lightning of the mind”—and every way there was more of the 
Apollo than the Jupiter about him. 

At Edinburgh he made many friends, acquired and evaporated many 
prejudices, learned much, and talked more. Here was confirmed that 
love, which, degenerating into a need of society, took from him the 
power of bearing seclusion and solitary effort, which would have 
enabled him to win permanent glory and confer permanent benefits. 

Then came his London life, rather a bright page, but of not more 
happy portent. Compare it with the London experiment of the poet 
Crabbe, made known to us not long since by the pen of his son. Do 
we not see here a comment on the hackneyed text, “ Sweet are the 
uses of adversity,” and find reason to admire the impartiality always 
in the long run to be observed in the distribution of human lots? ‘To 
view the thing superficially, Crabbe, ill-educated, seemingly fit for no 
sphere, certainly unable to find any for which he thought himself fit, 
laboring on poetry, which the most thinking public (of booksellers) 
would not buy, reduced to his last fourpence, and apparently for ever 
separated from his Myra, was a less prosperous person than Mack- 
intosh, on whose wit and learning so many brilliant circles daily 
feasted, whose budding genius mature statesmen delighted to honor, 
the husband of that excellent woman he has so beautifully described, 
and the not unsuccessful antagonist of that Burke on whom Crabbe 
had been a dependant. Yet look more deeply into the matter, and - 
you see Crabbe ripening energy of purpose, and power of patient 
endurance, into an even heroic strength; nor is there anywhere a 
finer monument of the dignity to which the human soul can rise inde- 
pendent of circumstances, than the letter which he wrote to Burke 
from that fit of depression which could never become abject; a 
letter alike honorable to the writer and him to whom it was addressed. 
In that trial, Crabbe, not found wanting, tested his powers to bear and 
to act—he ascertained what he would do, and it was done— Mack- 
intosh, squandering at every step the treasures which he had never 
been forced to count, divided in his wishes, imperfect in his efforts, 
wanting to himself, though so far above the herd, might well have 
been glad to leave his flowery paths for those through which Crabbe 
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was led over a stony soil, and beneath a parching sun, but still— 
upward. Had it been so, what a noble work might we have had 
instead of the Vindicie Gallice. A bright star was that, but we 
might have had a sun. 

Yet had the publication of the Vindicie been followed by Sir 
James’s getting into parliament, and becoming the English great man, 
the mover of the day, the minister to the hour, it had been much ; and 
we should not have been forward to express regret, even though we 
might deem his natural vocation to be for literature and philosophy. 
Freedom has so often been obliged to retreat into garrison in England, 
that the honor of being one of her sentinels there is sufficient for a 
life. But here again a broken thread—a beginning not followed up. 
He goes to India, and after that he was always to act with divided 
soul, and his life could be nothing better than a fragment; a splendid 
fragment indeed, but one on which it is impossible to look without 
sorrowful thoughts of the whole that might have been erected from 
materials such as centuries may not again bring together. 

The mind of man acknowledges two classes of benefactors—those 
who suggest thoughts and plans, and those who develope and fit for 
use those already suggested. Weare more ready to be grateful to 
the latter, whose labours are more easily appreciated by their contem- 
poraries; while the other, smaller class, really comprises intellects of 
the higher order, gifted with a rapidity and fertility of conception too 
great to be wholly brought out in the compass of a short human life. 
As their heirs and pupils bring into use more and more of the wealth 
they bequeathed to the world in unwrought ore, they are elevated by 
posterity from the rank which their own day assigned them of vision- 
aries and obscure thinkers, to be revered almost as the Demigods of 
literature and science. Notwithstanding the hours of gloom and 
bitter tears by which such lives are defaced, they are happy to a 
degree, which those who are born to minister to the moment can 
never comprehend. For theirs are hours of “ deep and uncommuni- 
cable joy,” hours when the oracle within boldly predicts the time 
when that which is divine in them, and which they now to all appear- 
ance are breathing out in vain, shall become needful as vital air to 
myriads of immortal spirits. 

But Sir James Mackintosh belonged strictly to neither of these 
classes. Much he learned —thought much—collected much treasure ; 
but the greater part of it was buried with him. Many a prize, hung 
on high in the intellectual firmament, he could discern with eyes care- 
fully purged from the films of ignorance and grossness; he could 
discern the steps even by which he might have mounted to the posses- 
sion of any one which he had resolutely chosen and perseveringly 
sought——but this he did not. And though many a pillar and many 
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a stone remain to tell where he dwelt and how he strove, we seek in 
vain for the temple of perfect workmanship with which Nature meant 
so skilful an architect should have adorned her Earth. 

Sir James was an excellent man; a man of many thoughts—of 
varied knowledge—of liberal views—almost a great man; but he did 
NoT become a great man, when he might by more earnestness of pur- 
pose ; he knew this, and could not be happy. This want of earnest- 
ness of purpose, which prevented the goodly tree from bearing goodly 
fruit in due season, may be attributed in a great measure to these 
two causes. 

First, the want of systematic training in early life. Much has been 
well-written and much ill-spoken to prove that minds of great native 
energy will help themselves, that the best attainments are made from 
inward impulse, and that outward discipline is likely to impair both 
grace and strength. Here is some truth—more error. Native 
energy will effect wonders, unaided by school or college. The best 
attainments are made from inward impulse, but it does not follow 
that outward discipline of any liberality will impair grace or strength ; 
and it is impossible for any mind fully and harmoniously to ascertain 
its own wants, without being made to resound from some strong out- 
ward pressure. Crabbe helped himself, and formed his peculiar 
faculties to great perfection ; but Coleridge was well tasked—and not 
without much hard work could Southey become as “ erudite as na- 
tural.” The flower of Byron’s genius expanded with little care of 
the gardener; but the greatest observer, the deepest thinker, and as 
the greatest artist, necessarily the warmest admirer of Nature of our 
time (we refer to Goethe), grew into grace and strength beneath the 
rules [and systems of a disciplinarian father. Genius will live and 
thrive without training, but it does not the less reward the watering- 
pot and pruning-knife. Let the mind take its own course, and it is 
apt to fix too exclusively on a pursuit or set of pursuits to which it 
will devote itself till there is not strength for others; and the mind ° 
stands in the relation to a well-balanced mind, that the body of the 
blacksmith does to that of the gladiator. We are not in favor of a 
stiff, artificial balance of character, of learning by the hour, and divid- 
ing the attention by rule and line; but the young should be so 
variously called out and disciplined, that they may be sure that it is a 
genuine vocation, and not an accidental bias, which decides the course 
on reaching maturity. 

Sir James Mackintosh read and talked through his early youth ; 
had he been induced to reproduce in writing and bear more severe 
mental drudgery, great deeds would have been easy to him in after- 
days. He acquired such a habit of receiving from books and repro- 
ducing only a small part of what he received, and this, too, in slight 
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and daily efforts, that the stimulus of others’ thoughts became neces- 
sary for his comfort to an enervating degree. Books cease to be 
food, and become no better than cigars or gin and water when in- 
dulged in to excess after a certain period. It is distressing to see 
half the hours of such a man as Sir James Mackintosh for so many 
years consumed in reading of a desultory, though always interesting 
nature. We remember no diary that could in this respeet vie with 
his, unless it be Lady M. W. Montague’s after she retired from the 
world. For her it was very suitable, but we cannot excuse it in him, 
even beneath the burning Indian sky. We cannot help wishing he 
had been provided, as Mirabeau always was, with a literary taster and 
crammer ; or that, at least, he might have felt that a man who means 
to think and write a great deal, must, after six and twenty, learn to 
read with his fingers. But nothing can be more luxuriously indolent 
than his style of reading. Reading aloud too, every evening, was not 
the thing for a man whom Nature had provided with so many tasks. 
That his apprenticeship had not been sufficiently severe, he himself 
felt and sometimes laments. However, the copious journals of his 
reading are most entertaining, full of penetrating remarks and delicate 
critical touches. What his friend Lord Jeffrey mentions, “ firmness 
of mind,” is remarkable here. Here, carelessly dashed off in a diary, 
are the best criticisms on Madame de Staél that we have ever seen. 
She had that stimulating kind of talent which it is hardly possible for 
any one to criticise calmly who has felt its influence. And, as her 
pictures of life are such as to excite our hidden sympathies, a very 
detailed criticism upon her resembles a personal confession, while she 
is that sort of writer whom it is very easy to praise or blame in general 
terms. Sir James has seized the effect produced upon her works by 
the difference between her ideal and real character. This is one 
great secret of her eloquence; to this mournful tone, which vibrates 
through all her brilliancy, most hearts respond without liking to own 
it. Here Sir James drew near to her; his feminine refinement of 
thought enabled him to appreciate hers, while a less impassioned 
temperament enabled him coolly to criticise her dazzling intuitions. 
How much is comprehended in these few words upon Priestley. 


“T have just read Priestley’s Life of himself. It is an honest, plain, and some- 
what dry account of a well-spent life. But I never read such a narrative, however 
written, without feeling my mind softened and bettered, at least for a time. 
Priestley was a good man, though his life was too busy to leave him leisure for that 
refinement and ardor of moral sentiment, which have been felt by men of less blameless 
life. Frankness and disinterestedness in the avowal of his opinion were his point 
of honor. In other respects his morality was more oad than brilliant. But 
the virtue of the sentimental moralist is so over-precarious and ostentatious, that he 
can seldom be entitled to look down with contempt on the steady, though homely 
morals of the household.” 
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And those upon Mirabeau, to whom it is so very difficult for a good 
man to do justice. There is something of even Socratic beauty in the 


following : 


“The letters of this extraordinary man are all full of the highest flights of virtu- 
ous sentiment, amidst the grossest obscenities and the constant violation of the 
most sacred duties. Yet these declarations of sentiment were not insincere. 
They were only useless, and perhaps pernicious, as they concealed from him that 
depravity which he could scarcely otherwise have endured. 

A fair recital of his conduct must always have the air of invective. Yet his 
mind had originally grand capabilities. It had many irregular sketches of high 
virtue, and he must have had many moments of the noblest moral enthusiasm.” 


We say Socratic beauty, for we know no one since the Greek, who 
seems to have so great a love for the beautiful in human nature with 
such a pity — (a pity how unlike the blindness of weak charity or hy- 
pocritical tenderness)—for the odious traits which are sometimes so 
closely allied with it. Sir James, allowing for all that was perverting in 
Mirabeau’s position acting upon elements so fraught with good and ill, 
saw him as he was, no demon, but a miserable man become savage 
and diseased from circumstances. 

We should like to enrich this article with the highly finished minia- 
ture pictures of Fox, Windham, and Francis Xavier ; but here is little 
room, and we will content ourselves with these striking remarks upon 
the Hindoo character. 


“ The Rajpoots are the representatives of Hinduism. In them are seen all the 
qualities of the Hindu race, unmitigated by foreign mixture, exerted with their ori- 
ginal energy, and displayed in the strongest light. They exhibit the genuine form 
of a Hindu community, iened of the most discordant materials, and combining the 
most extraordinary contrasts of moral nature, unconquerable adherence to native 
opinions and usages, with servile submission to any foreign yoke or unbelieving 
priesthood, ready to suffer martyrdom for the most petty observances of their pro- 
fessed faith ; a superstition which inspires the resolution to inflict or to suffer the 
most atrocious barbarities, without cultivating any natural sentiment or enforcing any 
social duty; all the stages in the progress of society brought together in one nation, 
from some abject castes more brutal than the savages of New Zealand, to the polish 
of manners and refinement of character conspicuous in the upper ranks; attach- 
ment to kindred and to home, with no friendship, and no love of country; good ~ 
temper and gentle disposition ; little active cruelty, except when stimulated by su- 
perstition ; but little sensibility, little compassion, scarcely any disposition to relieve 
suffering or relieve wrong done to themselves or others. ‘Timidity, with its natural 
attendants, falsehood and meanness, in the ordinary relations of human life, 
joined with a eapability of becoming excited to courage in the field, to military en- 
thusiasm, to heroic self-devotion. Abstemiousness in some respects more rigorous 
than that of a western hermit, in a life of intoxication ; austerities and self-tortures 
almost incredible, practised by those who otherwise wallow in gross sensuality, 
childish levity, barefaced falsehood, no faith, no constancy, no shame, no belief in 
the existence of justice.” 


But to return. Sir James’s uncommon talents for conversation 
proved no less detrimental to his glory as an author or as a statesman, 
than the want of early discipline. Evanescent as are the triumphs, 
unsatisfactory as are the results of this sort of power, they are two in- 
toxicating to be despised by any but minds of the greatest strength. 
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Madame de Staél remarks, “ Say what you will, men of genius must 
naturally be good talkers ; the full mind delights to vent itself in every 
way.” Undoubtedly the great author, whether of plans or books, will 
not be likely to say uninteresting things ; and unless early habits of se- 
clusion have deprived him of readiness, and made it difficult for him 
to come near other minds in the usual ways, he will probably talk well. 
But the most eloquent talkers cannot always converse even pleasingly ; 
Of this Madame de Staél herself was a striking instance. To take 
up a subject and harangue upon it, as was her wont, requires the same 
habits of mind with writing ; to converse, as could Sir J. Mackintosh, 
supposes habits quite dissimilar. The ready tact to apprehend the 
mood of your companions and their capacity for receiving what you 
can bestow, the skill to touch upon a variety of subjects with that 
lightness, grace, and rapidity, which constantly excite and never ex- 
haust the attention, the love for sparkling sallies, the playfulness and 
variety which make a man brilliant and attractive in conversation, are 
the reverse of the love of method, the earnestness of concentration, 
and the onward march of thought, which are required by the higher 
kinds of writing. The butterfly is no less active than the eagle ; his 
wings of gauze move not less actively than those stronger pinions, he 
loses no moment, but visits every flower in the garden, and exults in 
the sunlight which he enriches: meanwhile the noble, but not more 
beautiful, winged one is soaring steadily upward to contemplate the 
source of light from the highest fields of ether. Add to this, that 
writing seems dry work, and but a languid way of transmitting thought 
to one accustomed to the electric excitement of personal intercourse ; 
as on the other hand, conversation is generally too aimless and super- 
ficial to suit one, whose mental training has been severe and indepen- 
dent of immediate action from other intellects. 

Every kind of power is admirable, and indefinitely useful ; if a 
man be born to talk, and can be satisfied to bring out his thoughts in 
conversation only or chiefly, let him. Sir James did so much in this 
way, stimulated so many young, enchanted and refined so many 
mature minds, blessed daily so many warm hearts ; as a husband and 
a father, he appears so amiable, probably so much more so than he 
would if his ambition had glowed with greater intensity ; what he did 
write, was so excellent, and so calculated to promote the best kind of 
culture, that if he could have been satisfied, we might; but he could 
not ; we find himself in his journals perpetually lamenting that his 
life was one of * projects and inactivity.” For even achievements 
like his will seem mere idleness to one who has the capacity of achiev- 
ing and doing so much more. Man can never come up to his ideal 
standard ; it is the nature of the immortal spirit to raise that standard 


higher and higher as it goes from strength to strength, still upward 
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and onward. Accordingly the wisest and greatest men are ever the 
most modest. Yet he who feels that if he is not what he would, he 
“has done what he could,” is not without a serene self-complacency, 
(how remote from self-sufficiency,) the want of which embittered Sir 
James’s latter years. Four great tasks presented themselves to him 
in the course of his life, which, perhaps, no man was better able to 
have performed. Nature seems to have intended him for a philoso- 
pher ; since, to singular delicacy and precision of observation, he 
added such a tendency to generalization. In metaphysics he would 
have explored far, and his reports would have claimed our full confi- 
dence ; since his candor and love of truth would have made it impos- 
sible for him to become the slave of system. He himself, and those 
who knew him, best believed this to be his forte. Had he left this 
aside, and devoted himself exclusively to politics, he would have 
been, if not of the first class of statesmen, one of the first in the 
second class. 

He went to India, and that large piece taken out of the best part of 
his life made this also impossible. Had he then devoted his leisure 
hours to researches on Indian antiquities, how much might he have 
done in that vast field, where so small a portion of the harvest is yet 
gathered in. Nobody was better qualified to disregard the common 
prejudices with respect to the representations of the Hindoos, to find 
a clue which should guide him through the mighty maze of Indian 
theology, and remove the world of rubbish, beneath which forms 
radiant in truth and beauty lie concealed. His fondness for the history 
of opinion would here have had full scope, and he might have cast a 
blaze of light upon a most interesting portion of the annals of man- 
kind. This “ fair occasion” too he let slip, and returned to Europe, 
broken in health and spirits, and weakened, as any man must be, who 
has passed so many years in occupations which called for only so 
small a portion of his powers. 1 


Did he then fix his attention on that other noble aim which rose -° 


before him, and labor to become for ever illustrious as the historian 
of his country?) No! Man may escape from every foe and every 
difficulty, except what are within—himself. Sir James, as formerly, 
worked with a divided heart and will ; and Fame substituted a meaner 
coronal for the amaranthine wreath she had destined for his brow. 
Greatness was not thrust upon him, and he wanted earnestness of 
purpose to achieve it for himself. 

Let us now turn from the sorrowful contemplation of his one fault, 
to the many endearing or splendid qualities intimately connected with, 
or possibly fostered by, this very fault. For so it is, “ what makes 
our virtues thrive openly, will also, if we be not watchful, make our 
faults thrive in secret ;” and vice versa. Let us admire his varied 
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knowledge, his refinement of thought, which was such that only his 
truly philosophic turn could have prevented it from degenerating into 
sophistry ; his devotion, even more tender than enthusiastic, to the 
highest interests of humanity; that beautiful fairness of mind, in 
which he was unequalled, a fairness which evidenced equal modesty, 
generosity, and pure attachment to truth; a fairness which made him 
more sensible to every one’s merits, and more ready to perceive the 
excuses for every one’s defects than his own; a fairness not to be 
disturbed by party prejudice or personal injury; a fairness in which 
nobody, except Sir W. Scott, who was never deeply tried as he was, 
can compare with him. In what other journal shall we find an entry 
like the following, the sincerity of which no one can doubt :— 

««____ has, I think, a distaste for me, which I believe to be natural to the family. 
I think the worse of nobody for such a feeling ; indeed, I often feel a distaste for 
myself; I am sure I should not esteem my own character in another person. It is 
more likely that I should have disrespectable or disagreeable qualities than that 
—— should have an unreasonable antipathy.” 

The letter to Mr. Sharpe on the changes in his own opinions, 
exhibits this trait to a remarkable degree. 

It has been said. that had he been less ready to confess his own 
mistakes of judgment, and less careful to respect the intentions of 
others, more arrogant in his pretensions and less gentle towards 
his opponents, he would have enjoyed greater influence, and been 
saved from many slights and disappointments. Here, at least, is no 
room for regret. 

We have not, of course, attempted any thing like a comprehensive 
criticism upon the Life. The range of Sir James’s connexions and 
pursuits being so wide, and the history of his mind being identical 
with that of the great political movement of his day, a volume would 
not give more than verge enough for all the thoughts it naturally 
suggests. If these few reflections excite the attention of some 
readers and are acceptable to others, as sympathy, they will attain 
their legitimate object. 


SPRING. 


Spring to the earth has come !—her fountains leap; 
Meek flowerets seem along the turf to creep, 

*Mid glowing azure, pearly clouds repose, 

And long the lingering twilight sweetly glows ; 

‘The unfettered streams to Ocean’s bosom rush, 

His foam-crests glisten with a brighter flush, 

Warm are the sands the radiant billows lave, 

And childhood’s sportive mood sways wind and wave ; 
Music and balm upon the air float free, 

As if with youth renewed, came immortality! 


H. T. T. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PRO=K OF THOMAS FULLER.”’ 


Tue age of Shakspeare was indeed an age of intellectual greatness. 
Himself the sun, there revolved around him planets, secondary in 
magnitude, and eclipsed by his superior brightness; yet still so great 
that our reverence for them is not the impulse of a blind adoration, but 
the just and reasonable homage of the understanding. And there 
was again a constellation of satellites—each admirable in itself— 
whose splendor is dimly discerned amid a flood of overpowering light. 
Literary, like military heroes, are so numerous, that they too are almost 
lost in the ranks of the countless combatants for distinction. Obscu- 
rity may become the lot of all save a few whom fortune or merit has 
raised to so high an eminence in the world’s esteem that time itself 
can never tarnish the lustre of their trophies. ‘To be pre-eminently 
great, Bacon has told us, is to destroy the fame of all contemporaries. 
The master spirits of the seventeenth century have unwittingly, by 
their superior merit, been guilty of this kind of injustice to many of 
their own age and country. Were we asked briefly to define the 
general characteristic of the Elizabethan and immediately succeeding 
periods of English literature, we would answer in one word, ‘ Strength ;’ 
we mean a nervous eloquence of expression combined with point, 
vigor, and originality of thought. They were thus strong because, 
living in an eventful era of religious and political excitement, they _ 
wrote and spoke as the feeling of the heart prompted; because each 
one felt it to be his bounden duty to yield the tribute of all his abilities 
to the defence and furtherance of the cause that prejudice or reason 
had in his mind identified with truth ; and finally, and most of all, be- 
cause such was the native constitution of their pre-eminent minds. 

The spirit of inquiry had already produced and was still producing 
great results. On the political arena, a mighty contest had arisen 
which at no distant time was destined to eventuate in a more enlarged 
perception of the rights of man, and in the establishment of more effi- 
cient safeguards for their protection. A new faith, starting up like 
the growth of a night, had supplanted in the affections of the people 
one that had been received as a precious legacy from the past, which 
had become consecrated by long duration, and was hallowed by being 
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associated with all that was magnificent and all that was venerable. 
Deity, therefore, as he has revealed himself in the curious and beau- 
tiful mechanism of the human system, physical, intellectual, or moral ; 
as he has exhibited his power in his works of majesty ; or, more par- 
ticularly, as he has recorded his immutable purposes in the book of his 
remembrance ; was the favorite object of their contemplation. They 
delighted to see drawn out before them the gradations of human cha- 
racter, or to mark the workings of passion in beings of their own 
creation. Hence the majority of literary works of the earlier portion 
of the seventeenth century were either dramatic, or possessed an im- 
mediate or a remote relation to man’s duty to himself, to his fellow- 
man, and to his Creator. Some take us to the bedside of one 
struggling in the last agonies of mortal existence, accompany the 
disenthralled spirit to its future home, and meditate its eternal destiny. 
Others entered the gloomy sepulchre, there to read in the mouldering 
remnants of mortality a homily which the glowing language of Taylor 
has pronounced to be nobler than any ever penned by man. Of this 
latter class is Sir Thomas Browne, whose merits it shall be our pleas- 
ing endeavor to draw from behind the oblivious veil which time has 
thrown or striven to throw over them. A few urns found in a remote 
corner of England furnish his imagination a theme on which to ex- 
patiate with rapture. In the dim prospective of the future he beholds 
another generation hanging with eager curiosity over ashes which, like 
those before him, were once animated and beautified by intelligence. 
They may be the bones of some royal Cesar, once resplendent with 
the pomp of power. They may be the relics of some whose hearts 
once beat high with the anticipation of a glorious immortality upon 
the tongues or in the affections of men; or they may be the sole 
vestiges of some whose career passed over an obscure track un- 
honored and unknown. But whoever they were, they doubtless once 
revelled in the possession of life, and, as inheritors of a common 
humanity, are entitled to our sympathies. 


“Now, since these dead bones have already outlasted the living ones of Methu- 
selah, and in a yard under ground, and their walls of clay outworn all the strong 
and specious buildings above it, and quietly rested under the drums and tramplings 
of their conquests; what prince can promise such diuturnity unto his relics, or 


might not gladly say 
*** Sic ego componi versus in ossa velim.’ 


“ Time, which antiquates antiquities, and hath an art to make dust of all things, 
hath yet spared these minor monuments. In vain we hope to be known by open 
and visible conservatories, when to be unknown was the mcans of their continu- 


ance and obscurity their protection.” 


All antiquarian lore is made to shed its light upon the various modes 
in which superstition has exercised its fond care to perpetuate, even in 
the grave, man’s remembrance of man. That principle, which with 
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us, by a careful preservation of the outward form, would fain cheat 
the senses into a belief that life still reigns within—has here dictated 
the destruction of all that can identify the remains—perhaps to pro- 
tect them from the hand of defacing enemies, and bequeath them 
to posterity in their purest and least corruptible condition. The learn- 
ing of Browne suggested many instances of others, who, like the 
tenants of these sepulchral urns, trusted that the sight of their ashes 
would always call up the memory of their fame. They are pyramids 
in miniature. For as over those mighty structures the storms and 
tempests of ages have raved in vain, and they yet stand the pride and 
admiration of the world, while the very names of their founders are 
lost in the vortex of revolutions ; so these urns now present them- 
selves the relics of another race, for the speculations of the curious 
and the instruction of all. 


“There is no antidote against the opium of time, which temporally considereth 
all things. Our fathers find their graves in our short memories, and sadly tell us how 
we may be buried in our survivors. But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth 
her poppy, and deals with the memory of men without distinction to merit of per- 
petuity. In vain we compute our felicities by the advantage of our good names, 
since bad have equal durations, and Thersites is like to live as long as Agamemnon. 
Oblivion is not to be hired. The greater part must be content to be as though they 
had not been ; to be found in the register of God, not in the record of man.” 


Such is the moral of the “ Hydriotaphia.” In his own words, that 
“‘ there is nothing strictly immortal but immortality.” But, mortal, be 
not discouraged. 


“Man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes and pompous in the grave, solemniz- 
ing nativities and deaths with equal lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of bravery in 


the infancy of his nature.” 


Indeed, the lastchapter of the Urn burial, (from which the above extracts 
are taken,) is a sublime exhortation to make men “ ready to be any 
thing in the ecstasy of being ever as content with six feet as with the 
moles of Adrianus.” But no detached passage, however dignified in 
its language, original in its imagery, or appropriate in its illustration, 
can give an adequate idea of the excellence of Browne. For after 
all, his greatest charm is what Coleridge terms his “‘entireness.” What- 
ever may be his subject, he leaves it not till it is exhausted. He 
examines it by all the lights which his various acquisitions or his own 
reflections can throw upon it, and unites the whole in that symmetrical 
and harmonious connection which stamps upon each of his produc- 
tions the character of perfection. This beauty is even more con- 
spicuous in the “ Religio Medici,” than in the work which has thus far 
engaged our attention. Here is that benevolent simplicity of heart, 
and that captivating ingenuousness of manner that attaches our affec- 
tions while it enchains our admiration. For we naturally argue, what 
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return shall we make to those great and good men who converse with 
us in our studies as friends, and freely expose to our view each 
thought and feeling of their hearts. What but the cordial tribute of 
our love. Our vanity, too, is gratified, when those deservedly high in 
the lists of fame, thus, as it were, confess that they are heirs to the 
same frailties, and fashioned of the same materials, with ourselves. 
And this love is still more increased, when, in addition to candid sim- 
plicity, each page bears the impress of a piety and Christian kindness 
like that of Browne. 


“T cannot contentedly frame a prayer for myself in particular without a catalogue 
for my friends; nor request a happiness wherein my sociable disposition doth not 
desire the fellowship of my neighbor. I never hear the toll of a passing bell, though 
in my mirth, without my prayers and best wishes for the departing spirit.” 


And again : 


“ At my death I mean to take a total adieu of the world, not caring for a monu- 
ment, history, or epitaph, not so much as the memory of my name to be found any- 
where but in the universal register of God....... Methinks I have outlived 
myself, I begin to be weary of the sun. I have shaken hands with delight.” 


He was, indeed, in every thing save name, a divine. Few more fre- 
quently discourse upon the elevating topics of theology; few more 
firmly express their belief in the precepts of Holy Writ. Of Browne’s 
numerous works we have briefly glanced at those two which display 
most fully the vigor of his mind. But a third, embodying the experi- 
ence and observation of his long life, it would be unpardonable 
wholly to omit. The “Inquiries into Vulgar and Common Errors,” 
exhibit in a striking degree a singular infirmity of his mind ; a credu- 
lity that implicitly imbibes each tale of ghosts and spectres ; while, in 
spite of all evidence, it will not acknowledge the motion of the Earth. 
This truth is treated with the most profound contempt, and, like many 
other things which the multiplied researches of modern times have 
placed beyond cavil, is regarded as a destructive and pernicious error. 
In this and other particulars there is a strong resemblance between 
Worthy Burton and our author. The learning of both was remark- 
able even in that age of toilsome scholarship. But the Anatomy of 
Melancholy is an immense undigested mass of facts in every depart- 
ment of science and literature. Quotation is heaped upon quotation, 
digression follows upon digression, until the bewildered reader throws 
down the book in despair, declaring that it may possess a fund of 
amusement, and yet that it is an impossibility to peruse it in course. 
Browne, on the contrary, has incorporated with his own mind his vari- 
ous acquisitions so that they give variety to his illustrations and addi- 
tional strength and cogency to his reasonings. The one in the 
sanctuary of his library, surrounded by his curious volumes, might 
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have been an agreeable and an instructive companion ; but the tedious 
pedantry of his style, and the quaint eccentricity of his manner savors 
of that cloistered sequestration and laborious idleness which caused 
at once his happiness and his woe. ‘The other, with occasional stiff- 
ness, has still a fascination which rivets us more closely tohim. His 
diction is the ordinary language of scholars of that day modified by 
intercourse with common men. He has engrafted upon the Eng- 
lish tongue many new terms well worthy a place in its vocabulary, 
while others only serve to disfigure his pages. With but little fancy» 
humor, or any of the lighter qualities of mind, his imagination is of a se- 
vere and chastened order, seldom soaring above its ordinary height, 
but persevering in a tone of constant elevation. There are but few 
sentences so surpassing in greatness that we can say, had Browne 
written nothing but this he would have deserved immortality. But 
such do exist. There is, for example, that one which frequent quota- 
tion has made almost a common-place of excellence — that fine de- 
claration of the exalted nobility of our higher nature — that clear and 
forcible enunciation of the superiority of mind to matter about which 
so mary have idly written. 


“ The Earth is a point not onlyin respect of the heavens above us, but of the heaven- 
ly and celestial part within us. ‘That mass of flesh which circumscribes me, limits not 
my mind; that surface which'tells the heavens it hath an end, cannot persuade me 
Ihave any. I take my circle to be above three hundred and sixty; though the 
number of the arc do measure my body, it comprehendeth not my mind. Whilst I 
study to find how I am a microcosm or little world, I find myself something more 
than the great. There is surely a piece of divinity in us, something that was be- 
fore the elements and owes no homage unto the sun. Nature tells me I am the 
image of God as well as Scripture. He that understands not thus much, hath not 
his introduction or first lesson, and is yet to begin the alphabet of man.” 


With this quotation we conclude our remarks on an author whom 
professed literary men have long known and appreciated, but who has 
not won that universality of reputation to which he is justly entitled ; 
whose beauties the envenomed tooth of time may have marred, but 
has not effaced; and who worthily and naturally takes rank in that ~ 
rare class, whose apt appellation is “ The Great Old Prose Writers of 
English Literature.” R. T. 
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TO A CLAM. 


Clam ferro incautum superat. 
Las. III. 350. 


At enim clam furtim hic esse vult. 
PLavtTvs. 


Tue thirsty knife is at thy throat, 
And eager eyes are on thee, clam ! 

Dost thou not shake within thy coat, 
Meek, gentle, victim-lamb ? 


Hast thou no sins to wash away, 
No fond regret — no tearful sigh ; 

No moan to leave the pleasant day ? 
Dost thou not fear to die? 


Thou canst not need. *Tis man’s alone 
To dread the pangs remorse may give ; 
To sin, to fall, to faint, to groan, 
His proud prerogative. 


Thou hast not steeled thy breast to woe, 

Nor stained thy shell with brother’s blood ; 
Remorse it is not thine to know, 

Meek habitant of mud ? 


The gnawing grief, the cold, crushed heart, 
The bitter tear o’er severed love, 

The clinging pain when fond ones part, 
It is not thine to prove. 


But calmly, in the soft sea-ooze, 
As infant on its mother’s breast, - 
When patient love to slumber woos, 
Hast thou been laid to rest. 


And where the wild wave washed thy bed 
The broken sun-beam glimmered ; 

And sweetly, by thy pillowed head, 
The virgin lily grew. 


The music of the breathing shell, 

Thy cradle-hymn, rose soft and deep, 
And Ocean rolled his heaving swell 

To rock thy dreamless sleep. 


The billows swung with sullen dash, 
And battle shrieked above thy breast, 

But man’s vain strife, nor tempest’s clash 
Disturbed thy oozy rest. 


If godless men have taught aright, 
nd life indeed shall cease to be ; 
And mind be clay, and death be night, 
How might we envy thee. 
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COMMENTS ON TRAVEL. 


NUMBER TWO. 


FIXED RANK AND ITS EFFECTS. 


Tue Quarterly review (No. 108,) contains an article upon Mr. N. P. 
Willis’s “ Pencilings by the Way.” where the reviewer avails himself 
with apparent gladness of a very stupid observation of the traveller, to 
introduce one, equally stupid, of his own. Mr. Willis says, speaking 
of a dinner at Gordon Castle, that the question of precedence was 
sooner settled than he ever saw it in so large a party; whereupon the 
eager worshipper of titled shoe-ties makes haste to remark, that where 
every guest has a fixed rank, such questions are not difficult of solu- 
tion ; at New-York, he guesses the affair is more troublesome. He 
might better have brought in here the conjecture he hazards afterwards, 
that Mr. Willis did not exactly know what the customs of good com- 
pany in the U. S. really were; and, in fact, to those who do, his re- 
mark above, and the aristocracy-puffers’ comment upon it, will seem 
equally ridiculous. The order of guests at a dinner-table in New- 
York (and throughout the U. S.) is settled very much upon the princi- 
ple of the succession of notes in a tune ; that is, with a view to har- 
mony and effect, and not at all according to their rank in the oc- 
tave. 

Whoever is desirous of seeing a good commentary on the ideas and 
habits of mind produced by the system of established precedence 
where it is fairly carried out, will derive some light from a couple of 
books on English Embassies to China; an account of that of Lord 
Macartney by Mr. Eneas Anderson, and another of that of Lord Am- - 
herst by Mr. Henry Ellis. Both these writers appear to have been 
blockheads, par excellence, but were appointed, no doubt for weighty 
reasons connected with “ fixed rank,” to situations in the embassies 
for which they were utterly unfit, and they have made two of the most 
unreadable books now extant. Mr. Ellis, indeed, who was one of the 
commissioners of embassy associated with Lord Amherst, (Sir George 
Staunton being the other,) makes a curious catalogue of his own dis- 
qualifications when it comes to be put together from different parts 
of his book ; he sought profit, he says, more than reputation, and amuse- 
ment more than instruction — he is too near-sighted to perceive “‘ex- 
ternal objects” distinctly, and too habitually negligent to pay much at- 
tention to them ; and yet he prints his travels. But what he did 
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understand and pay attention to, was this same subject of fixed rank 
and precedence ; and what he values himself upon is his sagacity in 
having always perceived the necessity, and maintained the propriety of 
honoring it in China on Chinese principles ; and so obtaining from the 
Emperor that favorable audience which all minor submissions and 
concessions failed to procure. The Emperor's demand was very 
simple ; he would listen to all their demands if they would “ fall down 
and worship” him; he merely desired them to perform Ko-tou, an 
act of adoration consisting of nine prostrations, which he, and some of 
the greater gods of his faith were in the habit of receiving from his 
subjects, but which is refused to the inferior deities. Mr. Ellis was 
for complying at once ; Lord Amherst, after some discussion, was 
brought to agree with him; and Sir George Staunton so far staggered 
in his opposition as to demand a night’s reflection to make up his 
opinion. This opinion he delivered next day in writing : it was deci- 
dedly against the performance of Ko-tou, for one unanswerable reason 
— it would lower the standing and injure the interests of the East In- 
dia Company. Of course no further argument was necessary; but 
if this had required to be backed by another, very possibly he would 
have come in the second place to an authority which says, —“ 'Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” 

Lord Amherst tried all sorts of ways to compromise: he would 
kneel on one knee and abase his head so much that the difference to 
the eye between the mimic Ko-tou and the real one should scarcely be 
perceptible ; —he would even go the whole hog, provided a Mandarin 
of rank equal to his own would do as much before a picture of George 
the Fourth, or even if the Emperor of China would publicly promise 
that his embassador in England, in case he ever sent one, should per- 
form the same obeisances there. Happily it was all in vain, and it 
was Chinese inflexibility, and not his own, that saved Lord Amhers;¢ 
this miserable and degrading ceremony. 

We read all this without any special feeling of surprise, because our 
minds have been long more or less habituated to observing the opera- 
tion of a system of “ fixed ranks” upon the people who grow up in it. 
We know how a lord looks upon a king in England, and a merchant 
upon my lord ; and having seen them all in turn exacting and according 
such very good imitations of Ko-tou, we are in a measure prepared to 
see them, to obtain an end, carry the thing a little further, — provided 
always they do not interfere with “the interests of the East India 
Company,” or any great influence or ascendency. But a question 
like this would put on a new shape if we made the slight variation of 
supposing a Yankee embassador in the place of Lord Amherst, and a 
similar proposition made to him. Would he hesitate, and halve mat- 
ters, and quarter them? and offer at last to worship the Emperor on 
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condition that Kwang Chin Chae should worship President Jackson. 
Nobody can think of such a thing without laughing, and yet nobody 
laughs at Mr. Henry Ellis nor at Lord Amherst. 

Superlatively frivolous as these discussions are, they are yet the to- 
kens of a deep and stedfast truth, recognized instinctively in its con- 
sequences by those to whom it is most disgraceful, instinctively 
asserted by those whose tower of strength is built upon it. It is this, 
that the superiority of nation over nation lies in the mass, and not in 
the nobility, that England is incomparably superior and preferable to 
China, an Englishman, abstractly, incomparably superior and preferable 
to a Chinese, that England is daily advancing while China is station- 
ary ; and should this go on so for a thousand years, as perhaps it may, 
yet at the end of that time a Haou-yay will still be the equal of an earl. 
The necessities of nations in savage and violent times, and in their 
own infancy or weakness, have caused them to commit the care of 
their defence to certain privileged classes, set like chevaur de frise 
around a camp in danger of an attack ; but when the danger is past, 
and these classes would prevent the march from being resumed, and 
convert the lines of defence into permanent limits of restraint, the best 
thing that can happen to them then is to be left behind, as it is hap- 
pening now to all the “ fixed ranks” in Europe. An American of or- 
dinary sense and education sees perfectly that in all that belongs to 
the rationalities and realities of life, any Chinese is very far his infe- 
rior, and he sees no reason for distinguishing between ‘the Emperor 
and his Mandarins, or between them and commoners in this respect. 
An Englishman of almost any class would see the matter differently ; 
titles have always been a mystery and strange influence with him, and 
he is bewildered as soon as they come in play ; he reasons in a fog and 
comes to the most unaccountable conclusions. 

The fact is, the idea of inherent and indefeasible superiority at- 
taching to an individual, and of respect and homage to be puid to 


that superiority, whatever may be that individual’s personal merits or . 


demerits, is in itself a sort of idolatry ; and one of which it is difficult 
to estimate the possible extent or effects in minds which have been 
early and deeply imbued with it. And it not only takes a religious 
character as much as it can to itself, but it also claims to have a na- 
tural right to the alliance and aid of the predominant religion in every 
country, leaning indifferently upon Church of Englandism or Catholic- 
ism, upon Mahomet or Con-fu-tzee, but ever keeping in view the 
same system of superadding theological to political terrors, and keep- 
ing the mass in subjection. Such was the religion of the corrupt and 
dishonest Charles the Tenth, such is that which is just now making 
such a pother in England; the war-cry of the last battle of Toryism, 
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where even the Duke of Cumberland is not ashamed to come forward 
and talk publicly of HIS religion. 

But this, by the by, is only to the purpose of the present discus- 
sion as leading to the remark, that the persons who busy themselves 
in mixing up these ideas for the multitude, do often finish by con- 
founding them, more or less, for themselves ; and that the etiquette of 
many European societies is thus founded on a feeling deeper than that 
of mere propriety, which may not unaptly be called a superstition. 
The people who have this feeling do not acknowledge it, probably even 
to themselves ; but it exists, nevertheless ; and when you shock it, you 
excite against yourself an instinctive and incurable aversion, much be- 
yond what would grow out of a personal insult or injury you might 
have offered. Etiquette is mistress paramount, and final judge of all 
appeals, not excepting cases of conscience ; and with her sanction, 
even an Englishinan could consent to worship a barbarian Emperor, 
if some barbarian as geod as himself would do the same to his king. 
And he looked in the Chinese Dictionary to see what Chinese was as 
good as himself; and he satisfied himself that a Haou-yay or a Pei- 
tse, though a frowzy offensive rascal, was yet, by the system of * fixed 
ranks,” to all intents and purposes the equal of an earl. 

And this ided leads us at once to the radical and incurable vice of 
such a system, to which we have only to apply the scriptural measure, 
that ‘as a man thinketh, so is he.” ‘The English Mandarin having 
found his proper level in Chinese society by looking up himself in the 
dictionary, becomes forthwith the acknowledged inferior of several of 
the persons with whom he has most to do, the brand and disparage- 
ment of this inferiority are put upon him, and the idea of the ambas- 
sador of a mighty empire is completely lost sight of in the maimed 
courtesy paid to the Haou-yay. He accepts this maimed courtesy, 
trusting to his system of fixed ranks that nothing less would be of- 
fered him: he commits himself by travelling onward in the bigoted 
and slavish country, till he is completely in the power of his guides 
without having received even a promise of good usage or of the au- 
dience he came to seek ;_ and he is at last baulked, insulted, expelled 
rudely from Pekin, and sent out of the kingdom under the care of 
people who made it a business apparently, through a long journey, 
to give him wormwood for his pride every hour. 

No dignity can stand against asserted, acknowledged, and defined 
superiority ; the man who is liable to be “‘ made to know his place,” 
can seldom be secure enough in his movements to preserve the natural 
grace ofa man. And this relation of higher and lower never takes 

effect by elevating any, but by enabling some to depress and keep 
down the rest. The broad level of humanity may be compared to a 
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vast upland plateau, where every man’s footing is firm and equal ; and 
where, whatever pre-eminence results from the gifts of God and na- 
ture, is seen fairly and respected duly, not envied and abused. On 
this level must stand eventually all the nations of the earth; they 
will attain it in spite of the resistance of their monarchs, who guard its 
edges against them, and the nobility who occupy the descending and 
darkening slopes on all its sides down to the borders of the foggy and 
unwholesome fens where the masses have been detained so long. But 
knowledge is among them, and they are charging up the steep and 
marking their progress in every hour ; and they will force up at last the 
resisting upper classes, and all will come over the brow of the ascent 
together. This is the true spirit of levelling, a progress of promotion 
for every body concerned, resulting at last in an ushering of all into 
regions of light and pure air, and unbounded scope and freedom. All 
are gainers, and the occupants of the midway fastnesses lose nothing 
but the advantage, such as it is, of casting long shadows down hill, 
and darkening the faces of their inferiors. 

I have said that artificial distinctions of rank elevate no one, but 
produce a relative superiority only by depressing some. For the 
natural level of humanity is the highest which man can attain and 
keep ; some poets may hover above it awhile in the air, some philoso- 
phers may climb up to bleak and rugged heights to get great views or 
study the courses of the stars, but these people are not numerous 
enough to count as classes, and are mostly insulated in a great 
measure from social relations. If any one, then, in a nation governed 
by a king, is the equal of the free and natural man, it is the king him- 
self; the nobles, his inferiors confessedly, are degraded by that con- 
fession also below his equals; the people, inferior to them, propor- 
tionably lower. In such acountry the value of all sorts of distinction, 
except this accidental one of rank, is, if not effaced by this, at all 
events rendered equivocal ; character goes for little or nothing when 
one’s place in society may be kept in spite of a total disregard for it, 
and when no degree imaginable of merit can atone for the want of 
“birth.” I shall refer to and relate some cases in point, to show 
what persons in high rank may be kept in countenance in doing, when 
the principle of “ fixed ranks” is once well fixed, and individuals 
secured by it from the just punishment due to baseness and crime. 

One of the most striking instances of this was afforded by the 
attempt made in the British Parliament in 1809, to impeach the Duke 
of York for malversation, collusion, and corruption in his office of 
commander in chief of the British forces. It was fully proved that 
many perscns wanting favors from him in this capacity applied to his 
mistress Mrs. Clarke, paid her money for obtaining these favors, and 
did obtain them ; promotion in some cases, leave to exchange, &c., 
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in others, and a job or contract at least in one. The sums paid her 
were large, and her bargains, in all the cases investigated, were exe- 
cuted promptly; the parties must have known what they were doing, 
but the defence was, that the coincidence proved nothing, these men 
made application to the Duke for favors which they obtained, but their 
underhanded application to his mistress was without his knowledge 
or had no influence with him; in that, they were merely her dupes. 
No attempt was made to show that she had ever promised any 
thing and not performed it, as she certainly must have been liable to 
do had she been an impostor ; but the question was forced as much as 
possible into an inquiry whether the Duke of York had shared profits 
with her, and when this could not be proved, it was held up as a 
triumph, The witnesses on the part of the Duke, men of high rank 
in the army, some of them members of the house of commons, and of 
name and distinction in various ways, prevaricated most grossly, dis- 
torted unfavorable circumstances to the utmost of their power, and un- 
blushingly declared their belief that the Duke was innocent of all that 
was charged upon him, when a part, and that a shameful part, was 
proved to demonstration. ‘The House passed a vote of acquittal, and 
at the same time entertained a motion for a petition to the king to re- 
move the Duke from his office, pending which the Duke resigned, 
and a resolution of the House then passed, to the effect that his resig- 
nation rendered further proceedings unnecessary. The gross incon- 
sistency of all this was rendered more striking by his re-appointment 
two years after to the same office by the Prince Regent; and on a 
motion to censure the advisers of the Prince for this step, forty-seven 
members only were found to support it. The Duke’s name was kept 
in a perfect halo of encomium, the discipline and perfection of the 
army was loudly vaunted, and all attributed to him; and the prestige 
of high rank is so strong in England, that even yet the best society is 
full of persons who believe that he was the victim, as far as he suffered, 
of a foul conspiracy, or at all events stained with no more guilt than 
his vicinity to the throne could bleach. So it was with his infamous 
conduct in respect to his money concerns generally, it was with diffi- 
culty one could even get at the truth respecting any thing he did, 
through a fog of palliations and extenuating phrases ; yet he paid no- 
thing, not even his debts, so called, of honor, though he always took 
money when he won it. 

George IV. is believed to have been even a stronger case, and the 
Duke of Cumberland stronger still than he ; if vice and error indeed 
did not pass into authority, it scarcely could be said to be for want of 
the assistance of any of the family of George III. 

But to pass from England to France, I shall relate an anecdote 
which concerns Louis XVIII. and Charles X. to show a little speci- 
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men of the effect of the throne itself, as we have seen that its sacred 
neighborhood does not keep off the tempter. Before the first revolution 
in France there was a certain Prince of Conti, who possessed a beau- 
tiful property called the Ile Adam, situated, I believe, on the Garonne, 
which he sold to the Comte de Provence (afterwards Louis XVIII.) 
for a large sum of money, several millions of francs, a part of which 
was paid to him, and the remainder, some 2.000.000 francs, he con- 
sented to wait a certain time for. Louis XVI., then king, hearing of 
the purchase, expressed so great an admiration of the estate, that his 
brother offered it to him as a present, encumbered, however, with the 
debt for the unpaid remainder of the purchase money ; and he accepted 
it, assuming the whole transaction, and making himself responsible to 
pay and satisfy the Prince of Conti, whose consent, however, to this 
substitution of a new debtor for the one he had sold to was never 
asked nor received. The king’s first act as proprietor of his new do- 
main was to give it back, with royal liberality, for the term of his life, to 
the Prince who with princely liberality had just given it to him; and 
the Comte de Provence accepted it and kept it till the revolution, the 
Prince of Conti still remaining unpaid. The revolution and Napoleon 
succeeded; but after the restoration, when Louis X VIII. had possessed 
himself again of the royal domains in France, and of the Ile Adam 
among the rest, the Prince of Conti (or rather his heirs, minors,) ap- 
peared to remind him that that estate owed him two millions of francs. 
The king refused to pay ; he said the debt was due from Louis XVI. 
and not from him. “ But then,” said the guardian of the young princes 
of Conti, the Chevalier Desgraviers, “ but then give us back the estate; 
if you hold that, you hold it under the encumbrance of this debt.” No, 
he inherited the estate with his crown — he was Comte de Provence 
when he bought it, he had transferred it to the then king with all its 
incumbrances, and as Comte de Provence he had ceased to exist, as 
Louis XVIII. he received the crown domains, of which this was a 
part, but was not responsible for the debts that his brother might have 
owed, nor for those even of the Comte de Provence. Against this 
lucid and honest reasoning the Chevalier Desgraviers appealed to the 
courts, and obtained judgment against the king ; the cause was carried 
up by successive appeals to the Court of Cassation, whose decree is a 
curiosity, as it is in the name of the king against himself, and Louis 
condemns Louis to pay. But Louis never did pay; and Charles X. 
succeeding to the crown and logic of his brother, held a special council 
to annul the order of the Court of Cassation by an edict. 

M. Dupin, who conducted this cause for the princes of Conti, made 
a splendid application in his plea of the story of Louis XII., who, when 
he was reminded of some individual that had injured him when he was 
Duke of Orleans, refused to revenge himself as king; the king of 
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France, he said, had nothing to do with the injuries of the Duke of 
Orleans. “ And now,” said Dupin, “ the king of France has nothing 
to do with the debts of the Comte de Provence.” 

To pass back again somewhat abruptly from France to England ; 
there was a trial of Lord Teynham, a peer of Great Britain, three or 
four years since, at the Old Bailey, for a piece of swindling, involving 
as much contrivance and villany as any thing of the kind that has ap- 
peared of late. There was a poor devil, it seems, a shoemaker, who 
had inherited suddenly a sum of money, about L.1400, which Lord 
Teynham resolved to get possession of ; and to this effect, he makes 
acquaintance with the map, and tells him that with such a considerable 
fortune he ought to set up for station in society, and that he might buy 
an office about the court which would make him a gentleman, and 
which would also give him a revenue sufficient for his support. Find- 
ing that his victim bit well at this, he went further ; offered to recom- 
mend him himself, and get him made gentleman of the king’s bed- 
chamber, but demanded L.700 down for his good offices, and as much 
more when the appointment should be made. The simple man paid 
the L.700, and waited long, and called often on Lord Teynham for 
the fulfilment of his promises. At first he was got rid of with mere 
postponements ; by and by he became troublesome, and excuses 
were invented of various sorts—the Duke of Wellington must be con- 
sulted, and the Duke had created this or that difficulty, &c. Atlast, 
when the matter could not be staved off any longer, his lordship told 
the man his patent of office was now ready, but before he could have 
it, he must make an oath, and sign it, that he had not paid any money 
to any person for any recommendation or aid in obtaining advance- 
ment of this sort. The man of course refused to sign or swear any 
such oath, and indeed the trap was rather palpable ; if he had signed it, 
Lord Teynham would have turned him adrift at once, and would have 
told him, “ Now if you make any noise about having given me the L.700, 
you will get into difficulty ; for here is your own oath that you have 
never done any thing of the kind.” However, he refused, and as it 
was a great object to get him to sign, my lord and his advisers hit 
upon an expedient. They told the man that they would pay him back 
his L.700, and that then being quits on that score, he might safely 
swear he had paid nothing, and he should keep the money while he 
made the oath, and then give it back to Lord 'Teynham and receive 
his patent of office. This farce was enacted ; but the man, finding he 
had been gulled after all, became unmanageable, and not having the 
fear of his oath so much as was hoped before his eyes, he had Lord 
Teynham indicted for the fraud, and he was tried and convicted. Sen- 
tence was suspended and never pronounced ; the prosecutor probably 
was bought off, and a new trial granted, at which, of course, he would 
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not appear, and the criminal would be discharged. At all events 
Lord Teynham has appeared since in the house of Peers, and only 
two or three months since was making himself very busy in some mo- 
tion about criminal justice, when Lord Strangford gave him a bitter 
and indignant lesson for daring to hold his head up in public at all, 
much more as a legislator. 

A French scoundrel of high rank said once, alluding to some infa- 
mous action of his own, “It is possible that may be wrong, but no- 
body will dare to tell me so.” Here was the theory of the immunity 
bestowed by rank, in contact with its practical effects ; effects which 
are natural and undeniable, demonstrable to any understanding 
nurtured out of the reach of that superstition with which minds 
early subjected to it are usually so deeply imbued. But the truth is, 
reason comes late into our minds; like a gardener who arrives after 
every thing is planted, it may modify some things by cultivation, but 
can seldom effect any radical changes. The vulgar mind, too, loses 
its fertility early, it shuts over the nurse’s lessons, and nothing fructifies 
that is thrown in after. In minds of a higher order this is so far 
different, that facts are like seeds of opinion; and though you cannot 
give a person of this class your opinions ready grown, you may put 
that in his mind from which, if your ideas be correct ones, they will 
gradually grow up. It is very provoking, too, sometimes to see a 
person go certain lengths with you, and refuse to make one step more 
which you can prove to be the necessary consequence of those he has 
already made ; you have a set of opinions of which each one abso- 
lutely contains the next in order, and you can pull them straight out 
one from another like the joints of a spy-glass; and you find a man 
who admits them all but the very last one, when perhaps the eye and 
focus of all your doctrine was in that. So it is often when you reason 
about politics ; you lay down plain and clear propositions, covering all 
your ground, and they are admitted ; you build on them in perfect har- 
mony with your adversaries up to a certain point, and behold, like the 
builders of Babel, you suddenly cease to comprehend each other, and 
your edifice is thrown down in your confusion. The true secret of 
politics, as a friend of mine once phrased it, is the doctrine of original 
sin or total depravity. If man be intrusted with power, he will abso- 
lutely abuse it ; if he be invested with immunity from law or public 
opinion, he will presume upon it. ll people in all times have expe- 
rienced this. We, who have trusted our servants least, have been best 
served, but not with that sort of faithfulness in few things that should 
prompt us to make them rulers over many. On the contrary, conspicu- 
ous instances of fraud and baseness may be cited from many pages 
in our annals, instructive pages, full of testimony against poor human 
nature, and in favor of our precautionary institutions. But blemishes 
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like these for us, are like stains on garments that may be changed, 
like black feathers in a bird’s wings that may be plucked out, and 
white ones may grow in their places; not like the Ethiopian’s skin, 
nor like the leopard’s spots, whose fixedness some doting wiseacres 
are even yet persuading us to imitate. 


TO 


Tu perdi un cor sincero ° 
Non so di noi primiero, | 
Chi s’abbia consolar. 


Tue conflict is over, the struggle is past, 

I have looked — I have loved —I have worshipped my last, 
And now back to the world, and let Fate do her worst 

On the heart which for thee such devotion hath nurst — 
To thee its best feelings were trusted away, 

And Life hath hereafter not one to betray. 


Yet not in resentment thy love I resign ; 

I blame not — upbraid not, one motive of thine ; 

I ask not what change has come over thy heart, 

I reck not what chances have doomed us to part; 

I but know thou hast told me to love thee no more, 
And I still must obey where I once did adore. 


Farewell then, thou loved one — oh! loved but too well, 
Too deeply, too blindly, for language to tell — 
Farewell! thou hast trampled love’s faith in the dust, 
Thou hast torn from my bosom its hope and its trust ; 
Yet if thy life’s current with bliss it would swell, 

I would pour out my own in this last fond farewell. 


TO THE CYPRESS. 


SLow-wavine cypress of the land of song! 
Perennial mourner !—though thou art 

Amid the glories of the sylvan throng, 

Most eloquent of sadness to the heart ; 

Yet ever welcome to the weary eye, 

Thy graceful shaft of foliated green 

Against the azure of the morning sky, 
Upreared in beauty, solemn and serene. 

And where afar Day’s vesper beacons blaze 
Upon Fiesole or Mario’s height, 

Touching with flame each mountain altar round, 
Shed on thy verdant cones a rosy gleam, 

And winds among thy boughs a requiem sound, 
What fitting cenotaphs for man ye seem ! 
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THE INTEMPERANCE OF ANCIENT LITERATURE. 


Enoveu was probably said in our first article on this subject (in 
the March number) to satisfy any reasonable person that the preva- 
lent use of wine (and consequently of any other inebriant) is certain 
to corrupt the character of national literature. Every one will admit 
that national character is, in turn, acted upon by national literature ; 
and that thus intemperance begets intemperance. 

It follows upon all this, that in order to purify the republic of letters 
we must purge the public morals, and that in order to effect a thorough 
and permanent reform in public morality we must make our literature 
pure and wholesome. 

We will now produce further illustrations from ancient lore of the 
mischievous results of ancient intemperance. 

And, first, let us consider a fragment of Simonides, that “ divine 
poet” of Plato, whose works, numerous and admired as they were of 
old, are now known only in fragments. Being the follower of Ana- 
creon in point of time, he was also his disciple in doctrine. Standing 
before the grave of his master, and perceiving that there had sprung 
up, thereby, a grape-vine, Simonides is inspired by the singular ap- 
propriateness of this natural adornment of Anacreon’s sepulchre ; and 
thus he exclaims— 


“Bland mother of the grape,—all-gladdening vine, 
Mother of tipsy joy! thy verdure and thy bloom, 
Close woven in winding traii now green entwine 
This monumental mound—Anacreon’s tomb! 
He, lover of the feast,—of the unmingled bowl, 
While fiery inspiration moved his soul, 
Smote on his harp, whose drunken melodies 
Were tuned to girlish loves—till midnight fled. 
Now that he’s fallen, embrace him as he lies, 
Thy purple clusters blushing o’er his head ; 
Still be fresh dew 5 oe these branches hung, 
Like that which breathed from his enchanting tongue ! 


An unmingled admiration for Anacreon, which could thus pour it- 
self forth by his grave, would suffice to convince us that the lost pro- 
ductions of the pen of Simonides bore upon their surface, and carried 
in their substance, the same sensual impress, the same unmanly sen- 
timents, which characterise the poetry of him thus eulogised. But Si- 
monides was only the first in the long catalogue of those who have 
followed the reeling footsteps of Anacreon’s example. 

From the disciple, let us turn to the lover of the Teian minstrel ;— 
from the mainland to 
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“ The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ! 
Where burning Sarruo loved and sung.” 


We will not shock the sentimentalism of those who are wont to ad- 
mire the lover’s leap of Sappho from the Leucadian rock, by insinuat- 
ing that the lady-poet committed that romantic suicide under the 
impulse of wine, though such a theory is plausible. We know that 
her own brother, Charaxus, was a great wine-merchant, so that all 
precious vintages were within her reach ; we know that she loved the 
king of drunken poets; and we also know, (alas, that e’er we 
should,) that the strains which flowed from her lip and lute, and which 
secured for her the name of “the tenth muse,” were strains of a 
coarse, indelicate, and licentious, though of a vigorous and beautiful 
character, —as offensive to our sense of moral propriety as they are 
gratifying to the intellectual taste. Fancy a lady, seated at a banquet, 
and exclaiming 

“Venus! come, forsake the sky, 
And join our banquet’s gayety ! 
Come while rosy goblets gleam, 
The nectar mix in purple stream! 


Fill to these gentle friends the wine, 
Friends to me, and friends of thine.” 


It is a sad fact, that scarcely a Grecian female, whose name is now 
remembered, was entitled to the respect of a virtuous man. Of those 
women whom Grecian history makes known, most were infamously 
vicious and criminal,—the common harlots or kept mistresses of 
their times. Sappho, Erinna, Aspasia, Lais, Phryne, Pythonice, — 
were all adorned with perfect personal loveliness,—and some of them 
were inspired with true genius. Their names are blazoned in light, 
but it is the light of corruption — 


“That hovers still around decay.” 


But we will not stop to shed tears over the sepulchres of depraved 
beauties, Mrs. Jameson* claims that office for herself. Let us now 
turn from the melting Sapphic verses of the Lesbian to the wild Di- 
thyrambs of the fiery and impassioned Pinpar. We will not attempt, 
however, to reach the lofty heights of that great poet’s soaring. Our 
humble prose will hardly find wings for itself, and we have not for- 


gotten what Horace so prettily says — , 


“ He who to Pindar’s height attempts to rise, 
Like Icarus, with waxen pinions flies.” 


We know that it may, by some scholars, be deemed high treason 
against our classic allegiance for us to touch with wanton hand the 


* Author of the Beauties of the Court of Charles II. 
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poetry of Pindar. We are ready to confess our admiration of the 
strong energy and impetuous force of the Pindarics that have come 
down tous. The surviving odes, like the fragmentary Torso Farnese, 
reveal the unquestionable grandeur of the perfect whole. 

But from the fragments which remain of the compositions of Pindar, 
it is impossible to form a correct conception of the real character of 
the poet or of his poetry ; or at least a conception corresponding with 
those sketches of him and his works which were given by subsequent 
writers of Greece and Rome. 

The most celebrated and remarkable poems of Pindar are lost. 
These were his Dithyrambics, or odes in praise of Bacchus. The 
general tenor and complexion of them is at once learned from their 
subject ; from which it would be inferred, of course, that they were of 
an intemperate and fiery character. Such they were; and so full of 
Bacchanal madness and wild impetuosity were they, that Horace thus 


describes the poet and his lays :— 


“ As when a river, swoln by sudden showers, 
O’er its known banks, from some steep mountain, pours, 
So in profound immeasurable song, 
The deep-mouthed Pindar, foaming, pours along. 
Well he deserves Apollo’s laurelled crown, 
When with new words, he rolls, enraptured, down 
Impetuous, through the Dithyrambic strains, 
Free from all laws but what himself ordains !” 


The frantic violence of intoxicated Bacchanals was imitated in these 
Dithyrambics; and as they were a part of the worship of that Deity 
whose orgies were one unbroken scene of intemperance, and in the 
celebration of which it was deemed meritorious to drink as deeply as 
possible, we can readily imagine the complexion of the sentiment and 
moral. The Deity whom they praised was made to reel and stagger, 
—his worshippers reeled, —the metre of the Dithyramb reeled, — 
and beyond a doubt, the poetry itself fully partook of the universal ine- 
briation. 

Such were the works, and such the characters, of some few of 
Grecia’s most illustrious sons of song. The tremendous agency 
which their poetry has exercised upon the generations of three thou- 
sand years we will not undertake to describe. It has been incalcu- 
lable ; it has been incalculably mischievous. 

Poetry is the wine of human thought. It possesses, in the hands of 
genius, a stimulating and active power, far greater than belongs to any 
other form of eloquence ; for it appeals to a greater number of those 
organs by which the mind of man is roused, and his heart fired, and 
his arm moved. It falls upon the ear witha sound of music, that 
awakens sympathy in the inner man. It has a spirit-stirring sense, 
like the sound of a war-blast. It inflames the imagination, giving 
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“to things unknown, 
A local habitation and a name ;” 


clothing with resistless beauty whatever it touches, and recommending 
all things, at will, to our admiration and imitation; so that it leads us 
as Horace was led by Bacchic fury, in defiance of himself, and ex- 
claiming — 
“ Oh Bacchus! When by thee possessed, 
What hallowed spirit fills my raving breast! 


How am I rapt to dreary glades, 
To gloomy caverns, unfrequented shades ! 


O’er pathless rocks ; through lonely groves, 
With what delight my raptured spirit roves!” 


Such is ever the commanding influence of poetry. But, yet more 
controlling is its power when it commends itself to those fiery im- 
pulses, and rabid appetites, which rage like chained tigers in the very 
coldest breast, and which are so easily roused by the whisper of al- 
lurement, — and are so prompt to follow a far less tempting guide than 
the Muses, who come “ with zones unbound,” and beckoning on to 
pleasure ! 

Remembering how strong is the poet’s power, and the corrupting 
tendency of that poetry at which we have just now been looking, can 
we adequately conceive of the vast amount of moral evil which has 
been wrought out by this department of ancient literature: can we 
enumerate the wrecks of talent, of virtue, of life, — which the waves 
of intemperance, thus fostered, have, from age to age, washed up upon 
the shores of time; or count the tears of shane, and sorrow, and re- 
morse, which have been poured out, because of this seducing and de- 
moralising literature ? 

If the long train of victims, who have perished under the corrupting 
influence of ancient poetry, shall in the world of woe gather around 
the respective authors to whom is owing their wretched fate, — no fu- 
neral procession that ever followed to the grave the remains of de- 
parted greatness, could rival this awful array, this infernal triumph : 
no company of fiends could so terribly torture the accursed object, 
upon whom this dark crowd shall gaze with the unchanging look of 
eternal reproach and condemnation. 

Thus far we have glanced only at Epic, Didactic, and Lyric poetry 
of Greece. Let us direct our thoughts towards another species of 
the same beautiful product of genius. 
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DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 


Another branch of ancient literature, which forcibly exemplifies the 
pernicious influence of vinous intemperance, is the Drama, including 
both Tragedy and Comedy. 

The dramatic literature of every age has been deeply stained with 
immorality and indecency, for it has always been emphatically the lite- 
ralure of the vulgar rabble, which composed, and still composes, the 
mass of theatrical audiences, and whose gross taste cannot be satis- 
fied with decency or delicacy. In our own times even, there are but 
few tragedies or comedies which a prudent parent would lay open be- 
fore his child, or which could be considered the proper companions of 
virtuous readers. 

But we can form, from the modern drama, no conception of the 
vile and abominable character of ancient dramatic literature. We 
cannot venture to describe what no translator has ever yet dared to 
express in the English tongue. It is, perhaps, description enough for 
us to say that the early fathers of the Church were so disgusted with 
this species of composition, that they did all in their power to annihi- 
late every manuscript on which it was written, in order to dry up one 
fountain of moral corruption. 

Is the question asked, “ What has this department of ancient litera- 
ture to do with intemperance?” An examination into the origin of 
the drama, and a glance at some of the most remarkable of ancient 
dramatists will furnish a reply. 

Bacchus, the drunkard’s God, and the Satyrs, (who were divine tip- 
plers,) were both the source and subject of ancient drama ; — the jocund 
rites and licentious festivals of that Deity furnishing at once the occasion 
and inspiration of those dithyrambic songs among the peasantry, 
which were the original form of the drama. 

The Greeks, from the earliest periods, were in the habit of chanting 
extemporary verses in praise of Bacchus, at his various festivals in the 
country, in which verses the widest scope was given to that spirit of 
raillery and invective which characterized the Athenians, and to the 
wildest extravagancies of speech and action. ‘The women smeared 
their faces with the lees or dregs of wine; the men masked them- 
selves like Satyrs; and both gave vent to all the impulses of their 
inebriated fancies, accompanying their words with gesticulations 
suitable to the character of their drunken Deity. We can readily 
imagine how a company of illiterate and pagan Greeks, inflamed by 
wine, and giving loose to every propensity and passion, would speak 
and act: especially under the auspices of a Deity to whom the fury of 
intoxication was an acceptable spectacle. 
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In process of time these sports assumed the form of dialogue, 
mingled with vulgar songs, and then a prize was awarded to the per- 
formance which most pleased the populace. This prize was a cask 
of wine ; a very appropriate reward for him whose Bacchanalian ex- 
travagancies had won the favor of his tipsy audience. (Vide Virg. 
G. II. 525.) 

Such was the origin of the Drama. Amongst both Greeks and Ro- 
mans it always retained strong marks of its base extraction, and of 
the character of that god to whem it was dedicated, and upon whose 
festivals, which were the great Carnivals of antiquity, it was enacted. 
While a modern critic cannot, with propriety, lift the veil which time 
has thrown over this subject, it may be impossible to convey to the 
minds of those unacquainted with the ancient languages any adequate 
conception of the revolting character of this branch of Greek and 
Roman literature. There is scarcely a single comedy existing in 
either of these languages for publishing a plain translation of which 
our laws might not subject the writer and printer to severe punishment. 
Gross as they are, however, they sometimes fell short of the public 
demand for indecency. The comedian Cratinus was, on one occa- 
sion, actually driven from the stage by an Athenian audience on ac- 
count of the unpardonable decency of his performance! Few, 
however, of ancient play-writers ventured upon such a forbidden and 
dangerous experiment. They took especial care to throw offal enough 
to their beastly audiences to keep them in good humor. 

With regard to the Greek tragedy, which was more decent than co- 
medy, and exhibited to a better class of citizens, its general character 
may be learned from such facts as these : that A’schylus, the first 
illustrious tragedian, was personally notorious for his intemperance and 
excess ; and that, so far as we can judge from his plays, he considered 
drunkenness as an essential part ofa heroic character, even introduc- 
ing Jason upon the stage in a state of intoxication; an example 
which was followed not merely by the comic writers, but by Euripi- 
des, the third great tragic poet of Greece. But, adds an apologist of 
ZEschylus,* this excess was the vice of his time and nation, as well 
as of his profession as a soldier; and the literary annals of Greece are 
deeply stained with it.” A®schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, the 
masters of ancient tragedy, were all addicted to excessive, disgusting, 
and outrageous vices ; they were all sensualists in the worst sense of 
the word ; and in the whole range of their works, stamped as they are 
with the character of the authors, we cannot find a personage intro- 
duced whom a Christian reader could conscientiously praise and imi- 
tate. 

With regard to Greek Comedy, Aristotle defined it as “ a picture of 


* Cumberland, Obs. 132. 
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human nature, worse and more deformed than the original :” a defini- 
tion which says enough to convince us that comedy was sufficiently 
impure and debased: but its character is still more strikingly pro- 
nounced by a modern critic, who maintains that the depravity of Athe- 
nian society could not be exceeded or caricatured upon the stage. 
Socrates would not attend the comic theatre on account of its licen- 
tiousness: Plato banishes this form of literature from his scheme of a 
perfect government; and in return, the Comedians severely lashed 
these philosophers. Aristophanes, amongst cthers, assaulting the 
character of Socrates in the grossest apd the most indecent manner ; 
reproaching him amongst other things for his abstinence from wine! 
Several times the Athenian magistrates forbade the representation of 
comedy ; but the mob were sure to obtain a repeal of the obnoxious 
law: they would not give up their favorite garbage. 

Amongst the Comedians (or rather the Comic writers) Cratinus 
holds an eminent rank. His moral character was worthy of his pro- 
fession — as he indulged without restraint every passion and appe- 
tite, natural and unnatural. He carried his love of wine to such 
excess as to acquire the name of giAorérne, or “* Drink-lover,” launch- 
ing out in praise of drinking, and rallying all sobriefy out of counte- 
nance ; asserting that no author can be good for any thing who does not 
love his bottle, and that dramatic poets, in particular, ought to drink 
hard, as a duty to Bacchus for his peculiar patronage and protection of 
the stage. A Roman poet (Horace), who was not at all hostile to 
this doctrine, quotes the authority of Cratinus in the following lines :— 


“ Oh learned Mecenas! hear Cratinus speak 
And take this maxim from the gay old Greek : 
No verse shall please, or lasting honor gain, 
Which coldly flows from water-drinker’s brain !”* 


At the death of Cratinus, the Athenians, who always esteemed the 
love of wine asa merit, gave him a monument and an epitaph ; and as 
they represented Anacreon in the form of a drunken old man, so they 
recorded nothing but the drunkenness of the Comic poet. 

We have already mentioned a fact or two in relation to Aristopha- 
nes, the most celebrated comic writer of Greece, whose plays no 
English author has yet dared fully to translate. The indecencies 
which he dared not express, a recent eulogist and translator of this 
poett has endeavored to excuse on the ground of the force of custom 
and the character of the people: a defence which transfers no blame 
from Aristophanes, but subjects the whole host of comic writers and 
the whole body of the Athenian populace to the same censure. “Ido 
not find him marked with any other immorality,” says Cumberland, 
“than that of intemperance with regard to wine, the fashionable ex- 


* Cumberland’s “ Observer.” + Mitchell’s Aristophanes, 
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cess of the time, and in some degree a kind of prerogative of his pro- 
fession, — a licentia poetica ;” from which observations we may learn 
that a dramatist who had no vice but drunkenness, was a professional 
paragon, a phenix of virtue. 

We will quote, from one of this author’s warmest admirers, an ac- 
count of his works, from which we may learn the benefit which they 
would be likely to render to the cause of virtue. He says: 


“ The Drama of Aristophanes is of a mixed species: sometimes personal, at 
other times inclining to parody ; he varies and accommodates his style accordin 
to the subject and the speakers in the scene: on some occasions it is elevated, 
grave, sublime, and paliched to a wonderful degree of brilliancy and beauty: on 
others it sinks and descends into humble dialogue, provincial rusticity, coarse naked 
obscenity, and even puns and quibbles.”—-—“ In the general purpose of his moral, 
he seldom, if ever, fails ; but he works occasionally with unclean tools, and, like Ju- 
venal in the lowér ages, chastises vice by an open exposure of its turpitude, offend- 
ing the ear while he aims to mend the heat. This habit of plain speaking was the 
fashion of the times he wrote in, and the audience demanded, and would have it.” 
“If we cannot entirely defend the indelicacy of his Muse, we cannot but deny 
that a great share of blame rests with the spectators. A dramatic _— cannot 
model his audience ; but, in a certain degree, must, of necessity, conform to their 
taste and humor.”—“ With the example of the poet Cratinus before his eyes, who 
was driven f.om the stage becanse he scrupled to amuse the public ear with bawdy 
jests, it is not to be wondered at if an author, emulous of applause, should fall in 
with the wishes of the theatre, unbecoming as they were.” 


When even a Eulogist of easy principles is thus forced to confess, 
and lamely palliate, his favorite author’s indecencies, what must be 
said by the impartial advocate of virtue and sound morality ? 

We will conclude our remarks upon ancient dramatic literature by 
stating that Rome borrowed entirely from Greece in this department of 
letters, so that her theatre was the scene of the same disgraceful re- 
presentations which defiled the theatres of Athens. 

By way of farewell to this topic, we must be allowed to quote, from 
Antiphanes, one of the Greek Comedians, a sentence uttered by him 
in apologising for one of his own plays, which he had read to Alexan- 
der “the great” without receiving any compliment in return: “I 
cannot wonder, oh King! that you disapprove of my Comedy : for he, 
who could be entertained by it must be present at the scenes it repre- 
sents: he must be acquainted with the vulgar humors of our public 
ordinaries ; have been familiar with the impure manners of our 
courtezans ; a party in the beating up of many a brothel, and a suffer- 
er, as well as an actor, in those unseemly frays and riots!” Let every 
ingenuous student of the ancient drama record this sentiment upon 
the page of his classic favorite ; and inquire of himself if it be true, 
and if he be really prepared for admiration ? 
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ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 


_ Having now completed a brief and partial examination of poetry in 
Its several departments, we will cast a rapid glance at the philosophy 
of the same early day, for the purpose of ascertaining whether those, 
whose professed object was the improvement of mankind, did not, in 
either their example or their precepts, or in both, contribute to the 
increase of that vice whose extinction we so fervently desire. 

And, at the first glance, we perceive that ancient philosophers are 
divisible into two grand classes, viz: 

lst. Those who believed, or professed to believe, in the popular 
system of theology: and 

2d. Those who denied this system. 

That class of philosophers who believed in the Gods of Olympus, 
were, of course, compelled by their religious creed to recommend 
intemperance as a religious act on certain solemn festivals. Thus 
Plato, whose morality was purer and loftier than that of any Pagan 
author that lived before the Christian era, informs us, in one of his 
greatest works (De Legibus, B. vi.), that it is proper and becoming 
to drink to intoxication at the festivals of Bacchus! The most that 
these philosophers could do, was to prescribe abstinence on ordinary 
occasions. 

The second class of philosophers, rejecting the fabulous theology, 
were generally destitute of all religion, and made the indulgence of 
every animal appetite a matter of course. Thus the Epicureans were, 
on principle, mere swine in the matter of bodily indulgence ; and even 
the jolly and wine-bibbing Horace condemned their school, under the 
name of * the Stye of Epicurus.” This sect was, however, the most 
fashionable and popular, on the very ground of its removing all re- . 
straint from sensuality. 

The Sophists, who haunted Athens during the days of Socrates, 
and were, notwithstanding their pride and vanity, their avarice and cu- 
pidity, and their grossness of morals, universal favorites, — they were 
the preachers of intemperance. Their character is learned from the 
following passage from one of the old Comedians ; an old man, meet- 
ing a Sophist, exclaims — 


“‘ Thou hast destroyed the morals of my son, 
And turned his mind, not so disposed,—to vice, 
Unholy pedagogue! With morning drams, 
(A filthy custom which he caught from thee, 
Clean from his former practice,) now he saps 
His youthful vigour. Is it thus you school him ?” 


VoL. Vil. 77 
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The Sophist replies, — 


“ And if I did, what harms him? 

Why complain you? 
m4 He does but follow what wise men prescribe, 
The great voluptuous law of Epicurus, 
Pleasure, the best of all good things on earth ; 
And how, but thus, can pleasure be obtained ?” 


“ Virtue will give it him,” says the Father; and the Sophist rejoins, 


“ And what but virtue, 
Is our philosophy? When have you met 
' One of our sect flushed and disguised with wine ?” 


Father. “I’ve met not one of them, but all. 
All, who march forth with supercilious brow 
High-arched with pride, beating the city rounds, 
Like constables in quest of rogues and outlaws. 
What is your science 
But kitchen science ? wisely to descant 
Upon the choice bits of a savory Carp, 
And prove, by logic, that his summum bonum 
Lies in his head? There you can lecture well, 
And whilst your grey beards wag, the gaping guest 
Sits wondering with a foolish face of praise !” 
(Plato, Comed.) 


The efforts of Socrates were successful in bringing the Sophists 
into discredit ; and, from the epoch of that great and good man’s death, 
| philosophy passed into somewhat more respectable hands. Socrates 
himself inculcated the purest system of morals, and set an example of 
| severe virtue and self-denial. But he was a solitary and glorious 
exception to the vices of his age and country: and his immediate 
successors deviated widely from his virtuous standard.* 
One of these disciples of Socrates was Aristippus, the founder of 
the Cyrenaic sect, whose principles and practices were of the most 
intemperate and licentious description; supported and defended by 
him with brilliant wit and ingenious sophistry. His lively imagina- 
tion and looseness of life recommended him to the good-will of the 
wine-loving Horace, who frequently commends his jovial example. 
Another disciple of Socrates was Euclid of Megara, who became 
the head of a sophistical and immoral sect of philosophers. 
The Cynic philosophers, who reduced man, by their barbarous 
maxims, to a level with “ the brutes that perish,” claimed as their first 
master Antisthenes, who was one of the pupils of Socrates. One of 
] the maxims of this sect was, that every thing might be done openly 
i without shame. Their precept and practice were perfectly consistent. 
| The Academic philosophy originated with Plato, the most illustrious 

of Socrates’ followers, — whose sentiments, in relation to intempe- 
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* Yet Herodicus says that Socrates was intemperate. 
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rance on the festivals of Bacchus, we have already seen. The 
iinmediate successor of Plato was a half-reformed debauchee, who, 
under the cloak of philosophy, concealed the passions and practices of 
a libertine. After several generations the doctrines of this school 
were somewhat modified under the teaching of Arcesilaus, and then 
acquired the name of the Middle Academy. Arcesilaus was guilty of 
infamous vices, and died at last of drunkenness. Of the founder of 
the New Academy* it is enough to relate the following fact. He 
was terribly afraid of death: but one day hearing that a rival Stoic 
philosopher had committed suicide, he was impelled for a moment by 
a courageous determination to do the same, and called out, “ Then 
give me also” —* What?” said some one —*“ Mulled wine,” replied 
he, having thought better of it. 

We have all heard of the seven wise men or Sages of Greece, and 
perhaps have been accustomed to associate with their illustrious 
names nothing but wisdom and virtue. Of these wise men Periander 
of Corinth was one. The temperance of his philosophy may be in- 
ferred from the fact, that, at an entertainment which he gave, Ana- 
charsis, the Scythian, claimed the prize for being first intoxicated, 
contending that drunkenness was the rightful aim and end of all 
drinking ; and that he who soonest arrived at that state, had won the 
race and the reward. 

A crown of gold was offered at a banquet of Dionysius, the Sicilian 
tyrant, to him who should first drain a goblet containing nearly a 
gallon, and the crown was awarded to Xenocrates the Philosopher. 

That philosophy underwent no purification amongst the Romans 
may be learned from the fact, that both the Catos, and Corvinus the 
Stoic, and Seneca, as before stated, encouraged, and most of them 
practised, deep drinking. That god-like Cato, (as we are wont to 
regard him,) who planted himself like a rock in opposition to the 
licentious tendencies of his age,— whose maxim, as Sallust, the 
drunken historian, informs us, was fo be, rather than to seem, virtu- 
ous, — who, on the last night of his life, busied himself in reading 
Plato’s argument on the soul’s immortality, — that Cato was accus- 
tomed to spend whole nights in debauch : as the poet Horace says — 


of old, 
Cato’s virtue, we are told, 
Often with a bumper glowed, 
And with social raptures flowed.” 


Such was the wisdom of antiquity. Such are the characteristics of 
that classic literature, the study of which is the great burden of modern 


education. 
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DOBOTZI. 


A MAGYARIAN LEGEND. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF WENDT. 


{Tue kingdom of Hungary, during the reigns of Wladimar II. and 
Ludovic II., was so convulsed by the intrigues of its ambitious, grasp- 
ing, and oppressive nobles, and the insurrectionary spirit and move- 
ments of the people, that it was able to make but feeble resistance to 
the attacks of foreign enemies. A consequence of this weak and 
distracted state of the country was the loss of the battle of Mohatsch, 
in the year 1526, when Ludovic, the last of the Hungarian kings, 
was defeated by the Turks under Solyman II., with the loss of 23,000 
men. On the occurrence of this disastrous event, a large portion of 
the kingdom was converted into a Turkish province, and was held as 
such by the Ottoman Porte during a period of 160 years. The 
residue of the unhappy country was a prize long and obstinately con- 
tended for by the rival kings— Ferdinand of Austria and John Zapolya. 
The bloody and embittered struggle betweenthese princes continued, till, 
by the intervention of the protestants, (who dreaded Zapolya’s perse- 
cuting spirit,) a division of the territory was effected, and Ferdinand 
retained the larger part, 

Monatscu is situated on the Danube, in the county of Bararia, 
in the Trans-Danubian circle of Lower Hungary. It is celebrated 
not only as the scene of the defeat of Ludovic II., (who, according 
to some accounts, was slain in the engagement; and, according to 
others, perished miserably after the rout by suffocation in a muddy 
brook, in consequence of the fall of his horse ;)—but is also noted 
for a similar encounter in the year 1687, between the Christian army 
commanded by Prince Charles of Lorraine, and the Turks under the 
Vizier Kard Mustapha, when the latter were defeated with the loss of 
10,000 men, their ordnance, and bag, » 

The battle which terminated in the defeat and death of Ludovic 
was exceedingly fierce and sanguinary; and during the flight subse- 
quent to the discomfiture and rout of the Hungarian forces, many 
deeds of heroic daring and chivalric, but generally fruitless, bravery 
were performed, which in after times became themes for the song of 
the bard and the ballad of the minstrel. The following is a feeble 
but faithful version of one of the most popular of these metrical 
effusions : | 


At Mohatsch raged the bloody fight, 

As mournful legends tell ! 
There murky glared the Crescent’s light, 
And gloomy the black veil of Night 

On Chistian corses fell. 
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Brave youths and knights — their country’s pride, 
King, chiefs, and warriors old, 

For emprise famed, and courage tried, 

There, ’neath the war-steed’s trampling, died, 
Despite their bearing bold. 


Towards Maroth rushed the flying host, 
Foes pressing in the rear, 

As when upon some rocky coast 

A navy proud is tempest-tost, 
So perils threaten here. 


One small, but brave and gallant band, 
By patriot ardor led 

To Pght and die for native land, 

Rallied, with fearless heart and hand — 
Dobotzi at their head ! 


They dashed through thickest of the foe ; 
Like torrent on they passed ! 

Then forward wild careering go! 

A Moslem falls at every blow, 
And blows fall thick and fast! 


Resistless through the throng they wheel, 
No peril can appal ; 
Their hearts no coward quailing feel, 
Despair and rage their bosoms steel, 
One spirit nerves them all. 


But vainly falls the trenchant blade 
That rage and valor wield. 

Foes hasten to the foeman’s aid :— 

Outnumbered far, though undismayed, 
Friends fall — but never yield! 


“ To rescue !” loud the cry resounds, 

“ My wife, my loving wife!” 
Dobotzi’s charger onward bounds ; 
Fiercely where glittering steel surrounds, 

Dobotzi perils life! 


He reached the spot where, whelm’d in wo, 
The lovely lady stood ; 

Then from his charger stooping low, 

He raised her to the saddle-bow, 
And spurred for distant wood. 


Her head leaned ’gainst his mailed breast, 
Her bright eyes streamed with tears ; 

Her beating heart was sore distressed, 

Forebodings dire her soul oppressed — 
Assailed by mortal fears! 


Though onward bounds the foaming steed, 
His strength is failing fast. 
He flounders now with slackening speed, 
Dobotzi’s voice he scarce doth heed ; 
He pants — the die is cast! 
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Full swift approach the Moslem bands, 
Their horse- hoofs thundering on ; 

Rage in their looks — and in their hands, 

Reeking with Christian gore, the brands 
For ruthless slaughter drawn ! 


The lady clasps, while onward borne, 
Her lord with strong embrace ; 

Her streaming eyes the peril mourn, 

Her throbbing heart is anguish-torn, 
As lags the charger’s pace. 


“ Belov’d! one friendly mortal blow 
Now strike — and save thy life! 
Both cannot ’scape the hurrying foe, 
And if o’erta’en, beshrew the wo 
Awaits thy faithful wife ! 


“See, near at hand the Moslem throng ; 
Fierce glare their baleful eyes ! 
The weary horse scarce struggles on ; 
Oh, strike!” she cried, with effurt strong, 
“ My honor shouldst thou prize !” 


Thick-clustering woes, in that sad hour, 
‘The warrior’s bosom pierce! 

Dread gloomy fancies round him lour, 

He sees his wife in foeman’s power, 
Victim of passions fierce! 


Close on him Moslem foes now pressed 
With scimitars high swung. 

Hope fails -— he strikes! At her request 

The gleaming steel transfix’d the breast 
By keenest anguish wrung ! 


Furious the rowel now he plies, 

His steed’s head reining high ; 
The charger rears, and falls — he lies 
’*Mid throng of foes. — Dobotzi dies 

As heroes nobly die ! 


LINES. 


[Tue following lines were written after reading the melancholy fate of the young 
men who were shot at Tampico on the 14th of Dee. They allude particularly to 
one among the number who died with great bravery, encouraging his companions, 
and replying to the soldiers who would have bandaged his eyes, that he was not 
afraid to look death in the face.] 


Take off the bandage from my forehead free, 
And let me with a firm unblenching eye 
Look on the glorious sun before I die, 

Before my blood streams o’er the verdant sod, 
Whence it shall rise a witness unto God. 
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Take off the bandage! wherefore should I dread 
To look on death? Hail! glorious monarch near. 
Slaves! I have brought no coward spirit here. 
This hour is welcome —it shall prove how pure 
The patriot flame that can so well endure. 


Take off the bandage — give the token word ; 
Mark if I quail — but let me die unbound, 

A portion of the glorious world around. 

Bright earth, I go— but God a strength hath given 
Unto my heart ; I can look up to Heaven 


And firmly die— while yet the quiet hour 
Brings to my mind sweet visions — far away 
Art thou my mother, and each melting ray 
Of sunset light that 1 can see no more, 
Sheds beauty on the roses at thy door. 


E’en now perchance thy gentle thoughts may rest 
On him, sweet mother! who no more can come 
Over the green hills of his native home, 

But yields his life unto a radiant shrine, 

Dying for Freedom in a foreign clime. 


Not on the battle field, 

Nor in the open plain, midst clashing swords, 
And pealing clarions, and exulting words ; 

Not there ; oh, comrades! o’er each lowly grave 
Our country’s starry banner may not wave. 


Deceived! betrayed ! still let our hearts be firm ; 
If to the fearful even it were sweet 

Amidst the stirring fight his fate to meet, 

Is not our lot—to die — when all is lost, 

More glorious still — with no victorious host 


Cheering us on — let the faint-hearted droop, 
We shrink not. Spirits of the mighty Past, 

I hear your tones — brave fathers, on the blast, 
Smile on your sons ; yea, from the blessed sky 
Look on their conflict — strengthen them to die! 


For ye, too, sisters; gentle ones at play, 

We would be firm — no brother’s shadowed name 
Shall o’er your bright brows cast the cloud of shame. 
Farewell! to Him who battles for the free 
We leave our cause — with Him is victory! 


Brooklyn, Jan. 15th, 1836. 
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REPORT 


Of the Corresponding Secretary on Lyceums, made at the Sixth An- 
nual Meeting of the American Lyceum, New-York, May 5, 1836. 


Tue operations of the Society during the past year, have been in some respects 
more various and extensive than in any preceding twelvemonth. A glance at the 
Correspondence will show that the labors as well as the results are annually 
increasing ; while a full amount of the number of individual friends of know- 
ledge, who have been brought into contact with the Society in one form and another, 
would swell the report toa greatsize. It is, however, to be regretted, that obstructions 
have still been found in the way of some of the plans which the Lyceum have ap- 
proved and authorized, and which the Executive Committee would have been 
pleased to accomplish had it been in their power. 

The want of pecuniary resources still prevents the publication of many valu- 
able documents, which the Executive Committee desire to distribute gratuitously 
through avenues already open. With the exception of two or three hundred copies 
of the Report, and a few other papers presented at the 5th Annual Meeting, the 
publishing operations have been confined tothe pages of the official Journal, the 
Annals of Education, and the American Monthly Magazine, which has published 
the valuable Essays of Messrs. Dunlap, Cole, and Frazer, on the Fine Arts. 

The Committee appointed at the last annual meeting to promote the formation of 
local Lyceums in different districts of this city, and to invite a meeting of the Society 
at some period convenient to the friends of knowledge in the Southern States, 
have not been able to effect all they could desire; but it may perhaps be best that 
beth should be continued, with the hope of doing more in future. The season 
which had been looked upon as the most favorable for the invitation of public atten- 
tion to lyceums in New- York, was that subsequent to the great fire, and was of course 
engrossed by topics of a more pressing nature. Arrangements, however, have been 
made to test the utility of connecting popular instruction with some of the operations 
appropriate to Lyceums ; and a musical Association has recently been organized on 
such a plan, whose delegates we shall have the pleasure of meeting on the present 
occasion. Pleasing evidence will also be presented to the Society of the active 
existence of several different Lyceums in this city and its neighborhood, and of 
the increased interest in the national Society. The Sacred Lyceum especially 
will offer to the view the application of some of our principles in a new and highly 
interesting form. We cannot pass by without noticing the promising aspect given 
to many of the schools in New-York and its vicinity by the more extensive intro- 
duction of vocal music as a regular branch of pursuit. An art and a science so 
directly favorable to intelligence, gooi manners, and morals, cannot fail, when 
properly cultivated, to operate as a powerful aid in the adoption of such means as 
the Lyceum recommends for the advancement of American society. Not only have 
many private schools been much improved in music by occasional instruction, but 
experiments have been made, with a success that is truly surprising, in some of the 
large public schools of this metropolis. 

Actual experiment has proved, in School No. 10, under the gratuitous tuition of 
the agent of a Society established for the general cultivation of music, that one 
hour’s instruction in a week is sufficient to make children practically acquainted 
with the rudiments, and to sing a number of rather difficult tunes with taste and 
effect. The good influence produced upon the pupils has been acknowledged by 
both the teachers and trustees of those schools, The exercise is generally highly 
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popular among the children, and promotes order, obedience, good manners, and 
activity in study. A youth who had long been indolent and ill behaved, probably in 
part owing to disadvantages at home, was animated by the introduction of music, 
for which he was naturally well prepared, so that his manners became improved, and 
he was soon found advanced from a low class te the highest. In many instances, 
and in different schools, the same branch of instruction has been found to afford en- 
couragement to the awkward and the backward, like a kind of balance wheel in 
the machine. 

In several of the New-York Public Schools Juvenile Lyceums have existed for 
several years ; frome which representatives will present themselves at the present 
meeting. There are many youths in these valuable institutions, who ardently de- 
sire a greater progress in knowledge than is yet offered to them ; and these associa- 
tions are doing something in their favor. 

While on this subject, it may be proper to allude to an experiment commenced 
in this city a short time since, to give, occasionally, lessons in Greek, on the princi- 
ples recommended in the Report of a Committee presented at the fifth Annual 
Meeting. By a familiar use of the blackboard and slates, and a varied form of simul- 
tancous instruction, a class of fourteen boys has been advanced to a considerable de- 
gree of acquaintance with the rudiments of the ancient Greek ; and this acquaintance 
is of the intimate, familiar, and practical kind, so much desired by some of our 
late writers on the proper way of studying the languages. If such an experiment 
should prove satisfactory after a more thorough trial, it may be gratifying to those 
who have raised their voices on the subject both in the East and m the West. 

One subject which has been for several years assuming importance in the 
view of the Executive Committee, has recently presented itself with new intc- 
rest. This is the establishment of Lyceums, and the adoption of other means for 
the early and permanent promotion of useful knowledge in new settlements. ‘The 
importance of adopting some plan by which such an object may be secured, rot in 
a solifary county or state, but through our new Western regions generally, cannot 
be doubted ; and facts have been obtained which go far to prove that proper mea- 
sures would produce great effects. One of the members of the Executive Commit- 
tee, who has had peculiar advantages for the collection of information on this point, 
may probably serve the Society and the public by devising and prosecuting practic- 
able plans for the attainment of the ends desired both at the West and at the East. 
lil health alone has prevented him from laying before the Society at this meeting 
some of the results of his inquiries and reflections. 

If the proprietors of Western lands are once led to feel how much it would re- 
commend their townships and villages to the better class of settlers if liberal and | 
permanent provision were made for the support of schools and lyceums, a noble 
rivalry, we might hope, would soon be excited, which would do much for the pre- 
sent, and more for every future generation. Lyceums have been formed, in eligible 
and commanding Western situations during the past year, of which we have some 
knowledge. One at Chicago, in particular, commenced at once a course of lectures, 
and raised a handsome sum for the purchase of philosophical apparatus. 

The Committees authorized to correspond with the friends of Education in 
Armenia and New Granada have attended to their duties; but as yet no 
answers have been received. From New Granada, however, intelligence of an in- 
teresting character has been obtained in the ordinary correspondence of the Society, 
which will be laid before the present meeting in its turn; and we have with usa 
countryman and friend of our correspondents there, who, although chiefly devoted 
to the promotion of other branches of national improvement, has labored also for 
schools, and has obligingly consented to furnish us, (though at but a few hours’ no- 
tice,) with some information concerning the state of education. It is with satisfac- 
tion that we have to announce, that while the want of funds has still denied us 
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the privilege of acting directly for the supply of our South American friends with 
some of the materials they so greatly need, the facts published by the Lyceum have 
directed other eyes that way. The American Tract Society have printed and sent 
to New Granada four thousand copies of the little School Hymns in Spanish, sent 
as specimens, by the philanthropist Joaquin Mosquera of Popayan ; and the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, acting upon information lately received through the me- 
dium of the Lyceum, have generously offered to furnish the friends of knowledge 
in ‘that republic with Spanish editions of such ef their publications as Generals 
Santander and Herran, Mr. Mosquera, and their associates may select, to such 
amount as they can affurd on means to be furnished them by our countrymen. 

Among the measures adopted in that interesting state, is the recent formation of 
a national Temperance and Anti-gaming Society, with which, through our channel, 
has already been opened a correspondence with one of the most flourishing Tem- 
perance Societies in North America, The extensive and ¢ffectual operation of an 
association so directly favorable to useful knowledge is ardently to be desired ; for 
the two evils which it opposes are among the most powerful obstacles of both moral 
and intellectual improvement in that as well as in other South American countries. 
In these measures New Granada may be expected to be imitated, sooner or later, 
by her sister states; as she still continues to take the lead of them all in the career 
of intellectual and moral improvement. 

Within a little more than a twelvemonth, two of the most illustrious and valued 
correspondents of the Lyceum have retired from elevated stations in the govern- 
ment of New Granada, to places in which they may perhaps be able to subserve 
the great cause of education with no less effect than heretofore. On the Ist of April, 
1835, the Hon. Joaquin Mosquera resigned the Vice-presidency expressly for the 
purpose of devoting himself more exclusively to the noble career to which he several 
years since consecrated his life. In a letter written in haste, while on the eve of his 
departure from the capital, he states that he has been appointed Rector of the Uni- 
versity of his native city, Popayan; but that he shall by no means neglect his 
favorite schools. He mentions, also, that he leaves in trustworthy hands the Society 
of Primary Elementary Education, which he founded at Bogota. 

In the month of April last, General Santander retired from the Presidential chair, 
which he had filled with such distinguished benefit to his country, and the interests 
of learning during the preceding two years. His retirement was announced to the 
world by the most admirable production of his truly noble and eloquent pen: for, 
having been slanderously accused in a public paper of a design to transcend the con- 
stitutional term of his presidency, in imitation of an ambitious predecessor, he pub- 
lished a reply, in which he declared that the example of Washington had ever been 
too much admired by bim to allow him ever, under any circumstances, to fail in imi- 
tating it in the only instance which could be offered him in the course of his life. 
General Paez, he added, has indeed deprived me of the honox of being the first 
imitator of Washington in this respect, for the earlier expiration of his term enabled 
him to do so; but my revenge shall be to take from him the honor of being the last. 

The almost unprecedented interruption of intercourse between the United States 
and New Granada for many weeks, must account for the long delay of the detailed 
accounts which the last letters received from those distinguished South Americans 
gave us reason to hope for before the present occasion. Some interesting extracts, 
however, will be found among the correspondence to be laid before the Lyceum. 

In Venezuela, also, the healthful institution of schools and colleges proceeds, 
on principles corresponding with the improvements in science, and on the ruins of 
monasteries. In the Ecuador, the third portion of the late vast republic of Colom- 
bia, President Rocafuerte, early distinguished, while a resident of this city, for his 
enlightened devotion to learning and evangelical morality, is doing much in their 

favor. . 
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It is gratifying to the feelings of an American to know that friends of education 
from other than South American countries heve received useful impulses from wit- 
nessing our institutions for education in this city. This fact, while it gratifies 
ought surely to stimulate us to redoubled exertions, that we may raise higher our 
standard, and render it better worthy of imitation. An ardent friend of learning 
from Italy visited New-York some months ago, and profiting from the acquaintance 
he obtained with our public and infant schools, after his return commenced the 
labor of founding and improving institutions of a similar nature in the city of Flo- 
rence. Through the kindness of one of our present members of the Lyceum, the 
devoted agent of the New-York Public School Society, we are enabled to present, 
among the correspondence to be hereafter read, a truly gratifying letter recently 
received from the individual alluded to— Signor Torregiano. 

But while we find so much to gratify us in the success which attends the labors 
of some of our South American and other friends in the cause, alike interesting 
and essentialiy important to the twin Continents, we are reminded, on this 
anniversary, of the blighting of some hopes which have been expressed by some of 
the patriots of the South on previous occasions like the present. Education in 
Mexico has sunk back again to the degraded state from which a few of her friends 
had begun to raise her. The anticipations not long since expressed before this 
Society by the late Mexican minister to France, Mr. Zavala, have not been realized, 
On the contrary, recent accounts from Mexico speak only of the wrecks of those 
institutions which he and his friends had scarcely formed. There are now, it is 
said, more than one city of thirty thousand inhabitants in which not a primary 
school is to be found; while a college, which was recently filled with about five 
hundred youths, has been entirely overthrown. 

In our last Annual Report we had to regret the departure of one of the most 
ardent friends of the Lyceum, Don Tomas Gener, who had recently received per- 
mission to return to his home, in the island of Cuba, from the Queen of Spain, and 
had terminated an exile of eleven years, which had been spent in this city. We 
have now to remind the Society that that distinguished jfriend of learning and of 
man came to a sudden death a few months ago, in the midst of his exertions for 
the moral and intellectual benefit of the people around him. 

Private communications received from him within a few weeks of that lamented 
event, which his modesty forbade us to publish, presented an interesting view of 
his noble spirit of philanthropy, as well as of the difficulties around him, which 
would have disheartened almost any other person. The Royal Society, to which 
references have been made in previous reports of the Lyceum, will deeply feel the 
loss of one who had already done so much to carry its objects into effect in Ma- 
tanzas, by founding and improving schools, and forming the first social library ever ~ 
existing in that island. 

The biography of such a man is well worthy of being known ; but it is doubtful 
whether it will ever be written out in the detailed manner which it deserves, or in 
that form which is needed to render it most appropriate for the gratification and 
instruction of our countrymen. Those of our number who have known his ardent pa- 
triotism and pure morality, who have known and admired his character as it appeared 
in the Constitutional Cortes of Spain, of which he was president, and in private life 
through a long exile, will not need the aid of a biozrapher. 

To those who are not particularly acquainted with his character, it may be proper 
to say, in brief, that he stood ever watching for the arrival of virtuous foreigners, and 
particularly for South Americans, to say, “ Three things will preserve a country,— 
Education, Education, Education !” 

While the attention of the Lyceum is thus directed to the operations of some of 
those friends of education abroad towards whom we have a right to exercise 
sympathy, we may indulge a moment longer in casting a hasty glance over the 
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gratifying aspect presented by some of those countries of Europe where the training 
of the rising generation—the common cause of all true philanthropists — is con- 
ducted with the greatest energy and the most extensive effect. Of Prussia it is only 
necessary to say, that the system of general education, drawn in so interesting a 
manner by Cousin, continues in operation ; and, how many soever may be disposed 
to question the perfect accuracy of all the impressions he received concerning its 
perfection in practice, none can doubt that it offers great encouragement to Ame- 
ricah enterprize in the development of our intellectual resources, while it shames 
our backwardness and neglect, in a department of the highest importance to our 
national prosperity and even existence. 

Concerning the schools of Holland the Lyceum have obtained no new informa- 
tion during the past year. The supply of educated teachers in that country, as 
was stated in a foreign publication a few months ago, was fully adequate to the 
demand ; and in this respect the system of common education was in a superior 
state to that of Prussia itself. 

From Switzerland we have nothing important to offer, excepting a few remarks 
on the Fellenberg Institution, in an extract to be read from a letter of one of the 
Corresponding Secretaries of the Lyceum, Mr. Woodbridge, who has been obliged 
by enfeebled health once more to visit Europe, and, at the last dates, was spending 
a few months in the family of the distinguished Swiss Educator at Hofwyl. 

From France our information is more full and various. The “ Journal de I’In- 
struction Primaire,” the official monthly publication of the Committee of Instruction 
of that kingdom, has furnished us with regular notices of the active operation of 
their new but extensive and truly energetic system of common education. While 
accompanying, from month to month, the plans and movements of the great ma- 
chine; endeavoring to keep pace with the rapid progress making on all sides 
in the foundation of primary, secondary, and normal schools; to remember the 
interesting facts and suggestions contained in official circulars, in essays from expe- 
rienced pens, and intelligent reviews of the innumerable new and improved school 
books, and methods of instruction ; the American reader finds but one source of 
regret, and that is, the reflection that some of the ancient nations, with all their 
antiquated habits, are far, very far outstripping a more youthful one, which we 
would fain see striding on like a giant in that intellectual career in which she is 
bound to excel. 

Returning, then, to our own country, we find, amidst much to regret, not a few 
indications calculated to cheer and stimulate us. 

In the state of New-York, the benefits of a well-adapted general school 
system have been felt, and a tendency to improvement is strongly displayed; and 
every new step introduced with prudence and success, but the more surely and 
speedily introduces another. The law passed, about a year ago, authorizing the 
raising of twenty dollars in each district to found a common school library, and ten 
dollars a year afterwards to supply it with new books, though as yet carried into 
effect'in but few instances, has done good by way of example; and will doubtless in 
the end produce important results. The bill reported the last year for the creation 
of a new office under the state government, that of a Secretary of Instruction, has 
not been brought before the legislature this season. 

The operations of the Public School Society of this city continue to extend quite 
as fast as the means at their disposal ; as their fifteen noble edifices, and nearly 
thirty new primary schools, satisfactorily testify. 

In the neighboring state of New Jersey, the improvement of schools, so much to 
be desired, has not yet been efficiently undertaken ; but in Pennsylvania, the energy 
of the new State Lyceum, seconded by some active friends of education in that 
state, awakens hopes of a speedy and materialimprovement. The correspondence 
with that new society has been frequent and interesting, and indicates a spirit on 
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which the American Lyceum may doubtless depend for much of that active co-ope- 
ration which alone is needed to diffuse the benefits at which it aims. From the 
delegates present on this occasion from the Pennsylvania Lyceum, the Society may 
expect to learn the interesting details of the operations of that new and promising 
Society. 

While most of the State Legislatures have passed another session without taking 
any efficient steps towards the improvement of education, that of Massachusetts, 
the ancient nursery of common schools, has paid scme attention to the cause of her 
ancestors, now the cause of the country. A bill was introduced into her House of 
Representatives, by the Committee of Education, to secure the education of all 
children employed in manufactories, by subjecting to a fine those who employ in 
such establishments any child who has not been at school three months during the 
the preceding year; and it is gratifying to learn that it has become a law, amended 
indeed, but with such amendments as give it the most extensive application. ‘This 
measure appears the more important, because it is too common to presume that 
laws cannot effectually interfere in any way to compel the attendance of children at 
school. 

It is also an encouraging sight to see an association like the American Institute 
of Instruction, recommending to that Legislature, in a manner, the establishment of 
measures for the benefit of Common Schools, which were at the same time 
under deliberation in New-York. If these two states, whose influence would be 
so great in matters of this kind, should adopt such measures, there would probably be 
many imitators in the Union. 

One of the Committee appointed by the American Lyceum last year for that pur- 
pose, attended the sixth Annual Meeting of the American Institute of Instruction, 
was received with cordiality, and attended, as a member, many of the sessions at 
that anniversary so important to the interests of common education in our country. 
The exercises, which occupied five successive days, were varied, well sustained, and 
attended by assemblies varying from two to five hundred persons of both sexes, 
the greater part of whom were teachers. With a liberality which deserves to be 
imitated, that Society has begun to receive moderate pecuniary appropriations from 
the Legislature of the State. 

The success which attends their exertions to collect large meetings, is in a degree 
owing to the period of the year selected for their annual meeting, and might well 
encourage the Lyceum to invite a meeting of teachers and other friends of educa- 
tion in New-York near that time, viz: the month of August, when the schools are 
generally in recess. 

Such meetings have ever proved useful as well as gratifying; and we should 
require much time if we would enumerate, even in the briefest manner, the transac- 
tions of the various assemblies of this kind which have met within a few months 
in different parts of the country. Although nothing yet is to be seen in the United 
States like the systematic and organized plan of teachers’ conventions, provided 
for by the ordinances of the French Ministry of Instruction, occasional meetings like 
those held in Vermont, Cayuga County in this state, and Kentucky, produce so 
much good that we can only desire to see thern multiplied. 

Many local Lyceums of different descriptions, and greatly differing in importance, 
from which accounts have been reccived within the past twelvemonth, are still use- 
ful and flourishing. Within our own vicinity, the New-York City Lyceum are 
erecting the noble edifice of whose plan we last year received some particulars ; 
while the Brooklyn Lyceum, on the opposite heights, are finishing one no less credit- 
ableto a young and rapidly increasing city ; and the United States’ Naval Lyceum, 
by its peculiar advantages, noble plans, extensive connections, and surprising energy, 
now modestly but most effectually speaks its own praises in the practical language 
of a large and valuable cabinet and library, and a highly respectable Monthly 
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The Society will also learn, with great satisfaction, that the New-York Lyceum 
of Natural History have erected a spacious edifice near the site of the City Lyceum, 
which appears generously adapted to afford those accommodations to. that highly 
respectable, useful, and flourishing association, which they need as well as merit. 
It is understood, also, that the Historical, and perhaps other societies may 
derive benefit from this source. Although devoted toa more grand and elevated 
circuit than ourselves in the regions of science, we may well rejoice in the increase 
of light, not only around, but above us; and be encouraged the better to perform our 
duty by every bright example. 

Among the new societies we cannot pass by unnoticed the Prince Edward 
County Lyceum in Virginia, which has been founded and added to the number of 
our auxiliaries partly through the exertions of one of the late members of our Ex- 
ecutive Committee, who has recently entered upon the duties of President of 
Hampden Sidney College. It is indeed some amends for the loss of his presence 
and aid, that in his absence he raises up for us new though distant friends. 

However much reason the Lyceum may find to regret the limited operations in 
certain departments, we cannot think ourselves alone ; we cannot but feel that we 
have powerful co-operators among the thousands of Sabbath School teachers who 
are connected with each other, with the cause of sound education, and with hundreds 
of thousands of those who are soon to inherit the land. Doubtless an army of the 
friends of knowledge are now training, who will be both disposed and able to 
accomplish much of that good which we can only desire and anticipate. 

But, on closing this hasty view of the plans and operations which have engaged 
the attention of some of the friends of the American Lyceum in different states 
and countries, and in the various departments of life, can we fail to regret that our 
means of encouraging and assisting them are so limited, and that poverty still lies 
in the way to prevent the American Lyceum from acting without embarrassment, 
even as a channel of communication between those who, although scattered far and 
wide, are engaged like a band of brothers in the same arduous but important work ? 


THEODORE DWIGHT, Jun. 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Spain Revisited.—By the Author of A Year in Spain.” Harpers. ‘ 


We have already given our readers a foretaste of this work in two articles which 
are now embodied with it, and which appeared in the American Monthly several 
months since. Though published without the natne of the writer, the characteris- 
tic sketch of “Scenes in Pamplona,” and the delightful paper entitled “ A Pil- 
grimnage to the Tomb of the Cid,” were easily recognized as coming from the pen of 
“the Author of a Year in Spain ;” and we congratulate our readers most heartily 
that the admirable work which they heralded is now in a complete state before 
them. The years which have elapsed since Mr. Slidell’s first book won so enviable 
a reputation for the “ Young American” have not a jot impaired the vivacity and in- 
terest of his style, while they have matured his powers of observation and sharpen- 
ed his discrimination both of character and incident. The work before us, without 
displaying any of that pruriency of imagination which sullied the pages of “ A Year 
in Spain” with some passages of at least a questionable character, is marked by all 
the warmth of feeling, the bonhommie of disposition, which is the great charm of the 
author’s early writings. ‘Time has dealt lightly with the buoyant spirits of our gay 
and galliard lieutenant, chastening rather than sobering his fancy, and making up 
in earnestness of thought wherever he has robbed him of freshness of feeling. It is 
therefore that we are disposed to regard this work as the most valuable if not the 
most entertaining that has yet appeared from Mr. Slidell’s pen. 

Wearied, if not disgusted, with the highly refined yet most prosaic and monoto- 
nous scenes of English life, and emerging from a country where the progress of the 
arts, while carrying it to the highest pitch of civilization, have given the people 
that dry mechanical spirit which we inherit from them in no slight degree, our au- 
thor revisited Spain with all the animated feelings that an adventurous traveller 
must realize at exchanging the ennui of a London existence for the stirring and hap- 
hazard life that awaits him in a romantic country which isthe theatre of fierce politi- 
cal excitement. His first step over the frontiers, however, was any thing but cheering ; 
and though a royal order had forbidden the author of that incendiary work, “A 
Year in Spain,” to visit the country again, his determination seems to have been 
shaken more by the opposition of the elements than by any welcome which the 
government had prepared for him. A terrific thunderstorm, by which he was salut- 
ed when scaling the first ridges of the Pyrenees, is thus described : 


“Our road almost immediately commenced ascending. The rain had now 
ceased altogether ; but it was only to prepare for a grand uproar and deluge. The 
thunder was heard muttering in the distant mountains; the sky became overcast 
and blackened ; the day gradually receding as it had come, unti dark night once 
more overshadowed the whole scene. At first a few large drops of rain began to 
fall with a pattering sound; presently it commenced pouring in torrents ; then a 
breeze sprang up, and it soon blew violently; the rain now changed into hail, which 
struck us like a shower of bullets. 
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“We had reached the summit of a pass, and, as there were neither trees nor 
houses near, we were the highest objects to attract the lightning. Sylveti was be- 
fore me, seated sideways on his mule, his cloak hanging round ‘him, covering him- 
self and the baggage like a tent. When on the summit, there was a flash of 
lightning so vivid, and apparently so close, as for a moment to blind me; it traced 
itself distinctly against Sylveti’s cloak and the mule, and appeared to have passed 
between us, being accompanied by a crash of thunder so loud and so terrible, that 
it seemed sufficient to send the crests of the mountains toppling into the abyss. 

“ My first thought was of astonishment that neither Sylveti nor [ was hurt, nor 
our beasts, though they refused to go on, for the hail was driving with fury in their 
faces, and my horse’s mane was converted by it into a frozen mass. A few oaths, 
and a few applications of the long spur, set the mule in motion again, and my 
horse followed. I had never witnessed a more dreadful uproar of the elements. 

“ My cloak was covered with hailstones; it was exceedingly cold, and the 
sweeping of the blast rendered respiration difficult; [ was drenched to the skin 
with the previous rain, benumbed and chilled to the very heart, and had never been 
so thoroughly uncomfortable. In my despondence I looked with complacency to 
the remoter evils that were passed, and half wished myself back to the gloomy me- 
tropolis which I had so recently left, canopied again by its eternal mantle of fog and 
coal-smoke, and delivered up, body and soul, to the black melancholy that con- 
sumed me there. Even the risk of being drowned in a sea of mud, and shovelled 
into a scrapings cart, crushed by a brewer’s horse, or run down by a heavily laden 
omnibus, seemed for the moment preferable to the less inglorious chances of being 
struck by lightning on the top of the Pyrenees.” 


The following scene at an inn soon after is agreeable in itself, and given in the 
author’s best style. 


“ When I alighted in the inn of UstarizI could scarcely stand; my feet and 
limbs were completely benumbed, and refused duty, and my cloak was thoroughly 
saturated with water, and held me like a prisoner within its chill embrace, until 
Sylveti relieved me of its weight. Released from this durance, I ascended a flight 
of stairs in search of the kitchen, which I entered with a rapture not easily con- 
ceived, taking my seat within its ample chimney. It had an immense fireplace, 
with an iron back, on which were grotesque figures of men and animals, whose ex- 
pression changed as the blaze grew and waned ; a huge chain, to which a kettle was 
suspended, might be traced up the chimney until lost in its gloom; below was a 
glorious heap of glowing embers, on which a pile of brushwood was immediately 
thrown to greet and welcome our arrival. 

“ The group about the fire, which had so readily made room for me, consisted, 
besides sundry Spanish muleteers, of the master of the house, an old fellow with a 
single tooth, of which he seemed very proud ; his wife, a decent, pains-taking old 
body; and one daughter, a tight-built, tidy lassie, who scolded both alternately, 
and seemed to have quite the upper hand in the establishment. She was 
tastily dressed in a gay calico, wearing on her head a cross-barred handkerchief, 
with the folds very coquettishly arranged ; while her foot, which was a very neat 
one, was hid away in one corner of a wooden shoe, which kept clattering inces- 
santly over the brick floor as she came and went from cupboard to dresser. The 

leasure to be found in contemplating so agreeable an object as a tidy woman at 
loos domestic cares was nothing, however, compared with that which I derived from 
drying and thawing my benumbed limbs, and the gradual expansion of body and 
soul which I experienced as the genial process went on; as, however, the two 
pleasures did not in any way interfere with each other, I contrived to enjoy them 


together.” 


The traces of war and violence become common as our traveller pushes further 
into the country. Patroles of troops are from time to time encountered — the strag- 
gling bands of the soldiery of either party, not strong enough for a general battle, 
but roving about in activity to see which faction can cut the throats of the other to 
the best advantage in detail. The frequency of such encounters suggests the fol- 
lowing beautiful reflection. 


“The country seemed well watered, and we passed many trees of enormous 
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growth and great age; almost the first we met was a huge chestnut, split into two 
parts, which grew opposite each other, having, in a fautastic and remarkable degree 
the air and attitude of two stout wrestlers about to grapple in deadly struggle, an 
seeming to be placed there as if to furnish the stranger a fit emblem of unhappy 
Spain, superannuated, rotten at the core, utterly ruined, yet divided against herself, 
and using her little remaining vitality to consummate its own annihilation.” 


The intrusion even of such thoughts, however, does not prevent our author’s 
adiniration of the country from breaking out thus fervently, when, upon turning the 
bend of a valley, he finds himself in full view of the town and fortress of Pamplona. 


“ [t was situated in the centre of a basin called the Cuenca or bowl, encircled on 
every side by lofty mountains, which rise in an amphitheatric form, the town, which 
is of small extent, being perched on a small elevated esplanade in the centre. It 
was everywhere surrounded by batteries with flanking towers, while the tall roof of 
a Gothic cathedral, rising gradually above and overlooking all other objects, typified 
the undisputed sway of the religion, in whose honor it was raised, over the minds 
and actions of its votaries; It was clear and calm, and every object which the eye 
embraced was nicely and palpably defined: the town, with its jagged outline of 
towers and roofs; the caravans of mules; the horsemen and humbler pedestrians 
that dotted the intermediate road ; the distant mountains, too, every rock and fissure 
of which was distinctly revealed ; while the irregular and broken outline was traced 
against the background of the blue and vaulted heavens, with a distinctness and 
nearness which brought them, in imagination, almost within reach of one’s hand. 
The sun shone mildly forth; not a breath of air was stirring; the smoke of the 
economical inhabitants of Pamplona rose perpendicularly in tiny and starveling 
threads from every separate roof; while a few wandering, homeless clouds, caught 
by their own fleecy toils on the snow-covered summits of the more elevated moun- 
tains, lingered irresolutely, as if unwilling to disturb the universal repose. A quiet 
and poetic stillness, a delicious indolence, characteristic at once of the climate and 
of the inhabitants, hovered over and hallowed the scene, and announced that the 
sunny land of Spain lay wide before me.” 


This is a most felicitous description, and we could quote fifty passages equally 
admirable. These extracts may all be found within the first fifty pages of the first 
volume; and when we mention that there is no falling off in vigor of style, or vivacity 
of narrative, to the end of the work, the reader may readily form an idea how rich it 
is in interest. We would gladly quote more largely, and lay the second volume 
under liberal contribution for our pages, but our limits warn us to forbear, and we 
can only make room for one passage from it, which, as a finished picture in itself, 
may best conclude this notice. 


“THE DYING OFFICER. 


“On reaching the posada, I heard, to my infinite regret, that the unfortunate officer 
had become worse, having entirely lost the use of his speech, and having little 
chance of living through the night. A priest had been sent for to furnish him with 
religious comfort, and was then with him; it was most unfortunately too late to 
confiss and shrive the unhappy man, and administer the viaticum; but he had 
been anointed with the extreme unction. The door was wide open, and I looked 
in: beside the table, in front of it, stood the cloaked and night-capped doctor, look- 
ing as pompously consequential as the stuffed guana in his own shop, as he mixed 
a dark dose, which, if it were of no avail to the sick man, would at least appear 
well in the bill ; the barber-in-ordinary of the inn, performing the functions of nurse, 
was applying some mustard poultices to the patient's feet, that he might go out of 
the world somewhat more uncomfortably ; and the priest, resuming his ponderous 
hat, was preparing ‘o depart, while, in the farther corner, the king’s lieutenant— 
an old retired officer, whose duty it was to attend to the affairs of the military in 
such cases—was superintending, with gold-headed cane in hand, the inspection of 
the effects of the dying officer. Two watches and a sum of money were found in 
his portmanteau; and it appeared, on examining his letters, that he had a wife in 
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Gallicia, whom he had been going to rejoin, and who betrayed, as I was told, in 
many tender expressions of love and anxiety for his return, a depth of affection 
which was to be most rudely shocked on that appointed day of return, when she 
should go forth, as is the amiable custom of the land, to the outskirts of the town, 
to meet and welcome her husband, and hear the intelligence of his probable death 
related by the tongue of indifference. 

“The object of this inspection of the property of the officer was to prevent the 
cope which was likely to follow, or even precede, his death, and to secure 

is effects for the benefit of his friends. It had been undertaken at the prudent 
suggestion of our friend, the military president of the ordinary, who had caused the 
king’s lieutenant to be summoned, but whose benevolence and sympathy extended 
no farther; for I now found him at the head of the supper-table, and more bois- 
terous than ever. The door of the supper-room opened immediately opposite to 
to that of the officer, and it was easy, therefore, to look from the scene of reveliy to 
the scene of death. Yet this reflection had no effect in diminishing the clamor and 
uproar of argument among those assembled round the supper-table. I never saw 
any thing so indecently unfeeling, though not wholly out of character with that 
indifference to human life which I had so often roticed in Spain. 

“If the poor speechless officer still retained his intellect, his horror and disgust at 
this indecent revelry must have somewhat diminished the regret with which he saw 
the world passing away froin before him, and with it the brutality of his fellow-men 
I had more than once been at the point of death at a distance from my home, and it 
was rather matter of consolation to me than otherwise, that while I missed those 
tender cares which no mercenary hand can bestow, I escaped, also, that aggrava- 
tion of suffering which would have grown out of the sorrows of those around me. 
I found afterward the same idea expressed with much beauty and grace by a 
charming author, who puts forth, through his hero, the wish that the Disposer of all 
things might so order it, that the catastrophe of death should overtake him, not in 
his own house, where the concern of his friends, as they performed the last services 
of wiping his brow and smoothing his pillow with the pale hand of quivering affec- 
tion, would so crucify his soul as to cause him to die of some other distemper ; but 
rather in some decent inn, where the few necessary offices might be purchased by 
money, and rendered with undisturbed attention. ‘But mark me!’ he adds, in 
conclusion, ‘ this inn should not be the inn at Abbeville.” In making mine, an as- 
a wy which so completely imbodied my own previous sentiments, [ might add the 
urther deprecatory provision— Be it not in the Posada of Valladolid !’ ” 


The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, Hero and Leander, and other 
Poems. By Thomas Hood, author of * Whims and Oddities,” &c., 
§c., London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 1827. 


THESE poems are not a new work, having been published in London in 1827 ; 
but they are new in America, and therefore we have no hesitation in noticing them 
here. Seldom have we been more delighted than with these exquisite creations ; 
for they indeed bear that high character which entitles them to this name. Hero 
and Leander would seem too old a story to afford any scope to originality ; and pre- 
judiced, as we confess ourselves to be, against the custom of newly vamping those 
beautiful Grecian fables and tales, which, we have always maintained, are like the 
flowers of a tropic climate, withered by being transplanted into our northern soil, 
we began to read it in the worst possible humor. We were soon, however, fairly 
enchanted out of our bad temper, and compelled to acknowledge that the root over 
which winters of iron barbarism had swept, might bloom again im the sunlight of 

enius, 
. The poet professes to take his story from an old bas-relief; and every stanza of it 
might indeed be embodied in sculpture, so clear and distinct are all the forms. 
First, is the parting of Leander and Hero, and her melodious wailing ; then Lean- 
der is seized by a love-stricken sea-nymph, and carried to her sca grotto, where he 
#s sung to, first, as a cold but living lover; and, when found to be dead, wailed 
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over in a dirge, that well becomes the voice of the moaning sea. Then the Sea- 
nymph carries him up, with vain hope of restoring his hfe, to his ownelement ; and 
lays him down on the sandy shore; but she does not like to see him in this new 
situation : 


“The hot sun parches his discovered eyes, 
The hot sun beats on his discolored limbs, 
The sand is oozy whereupon he lies 
Soiling his fairness ; then away she swims, 
_ Meaning to gather him a daintier bed, 
Plucking the cool fresh weeds, brown, green, and red.” 


While she is gone, some fishermen, who are ambushed near, 


“creep forth to plunder 
And steal the unwatched treasure she has left ;” 


and when she returns, she finds him gone ; 


“Then with her frantic hands she rends her hairs, 
And casts them forth, sad keepsakes to the wind, 
As if in plucking those she plucked her cares ; 
But griet lies deeper, and remains hehind, 
Like a barbed arrow, rankling in her brain, 
Turning her very thoughts to throbs of pain. 


“ Anon her tangled locks are left alone, 
And down upon the sand she meekly sits, 
Hard by the foam as humble as a stone, 
Like an enchanted maid beside her wits, 
That ponders, with a look serene and tragic, 
Stunned by the mighty mystery of magic.” 


While she sits here, 


“ meanwhile the billows come, 
And coldly dabble with her quiet feet, 
Like any bleaching stones they wont to greet ;” 


the natives of the shore come out to look upon her. Nothing can be more graphic 
than this scene; the Sea-maid sitting, lost in grief, gazing upon the distant sea, 
whose nearer waves are gradually advancing upon her ; and these curious people in 
the back ground, among the rocks, stealing gradually down to examine the mourner. 


Among the rest, a woman, whose characteristic pity 


‘saddens in her eyes, 
And prompts her to befriend that lonely grief, 
With all sweet helps of sisterly relief,” 


ventures to draw near, but 


“paces slowly, 
With many doubtful pauses by the way ; 
Grief hath an influence so hushed and holy, 
Making her twice attempt ere she can lay 
Her hand upon that sea-maid’s shoulder white, 
Which makes her startle up in wild affright, 
And, like a seal, she leaps into the wave 
‘That drowns the shrill remainder of her scream.” 
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The piece ends with Hero’s coming forth on Sestos’ steep in the storm, waving her 
torch; she hears the dirge of Leander, as it is chanted by the Sea-maid in the 
caves below ; and throws herself into the waves, that she may not survive her 
lover. It is needless to add that the life of Poetry pervades the whole poem. 

The Midsummer Fairies’ Plea is an exquisite work of Fancy ; though it cannot 
claim the high merit of Imagination which we have awarded to the Hero and Le- 
ander. The various and benign influences of Nature upon the mind and heart of 
man are beautifully set forth by the various little bands of elves, who plead their 
cause with Saturn. And Shakspeare, coming to the aid of Titania, and compelling 
vanquished Time to let the little kingdom live for ever, and to hide his own dimi- 
nished head from him in Cimmerian darkness, is very well conceived ; as well as Ti- 
tania’s charge to her subjects to show to their deliverer their gratitude by teaching him 


all the secrets of nature ; 


“ Which he shall hint most aptly when he sings.” 


There are many smaller pieces in this volume, which have great charms of grace- 
fulness and music. Most of them have appeared in Annuals and other collections 
of poetry ; but we do not remember to have met with — 


FAIR INEZ. 


“On! saw yenot fair Inez? 
She’s gone into the West, 
To dazzle, when the sun is down, 
And rob the woild of rest : 
She took our daylight with her, 
The smiles that we love best, 
With morning blushes on her cheek 
And pearls upon her breast. 


Oh! turn again, fair Inez ! 

Before the fall of night, 

For fear the Moon should shine alone, 
And stars unrivalled bright ; 

And blessed will the lover be 

That walks beneath their light, 

And breathes the love against thy cheek 
I dare not even write! 


Would I had been, fair Inez, 

That gallant cavalier 

Who rode so gaily by thy side, 

And whispered thre so near !— 
Were there no bonny dames at home, 
Or no truc lovers here, 

That he should cross the seas to win 
The dearest of the dear? 


I saw thee, lovely Inez! 

Descend along the shore, 

With bands of noble gentlemen, 

And banners wav’d before ; 

And gentle youth and maidens gay, 
And snowy plumes they wore ; 

It would have been a beauteous dream, 
— If it had been no more. 
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Alas, alas! fair Inez, 

She went away with song, 

With music waiting on her steps 

And shoutings of the throng ; 

But some were sad and felt no mirth, 
Bat only Music’s wrong, 

In sounds that sang Farewell, Farewell, 
To her you’ve lov’d so long. 


Farewell, farewell ! fair Inez, 

That vessel never bore 

So fair a lady on its deck, 

Nor dane’d so light before ; 

Alas for pleasure on the sea, 

And sorrow on the shore! 

The smile that blest one lover’s heart 
Has broken many more !” 


Sallust’s Jugurthine War and Conspiracy of Catiline; with an Eng- 
lish Commentary and Geographical Indexes. By Charles Anthon, 
LL. D. ivol. Harpers. 


In giving place to the ingenious paper upon “ The Intemperance of Ancient 
Literature,” which is continued in the present from a previous number of the Maga- 
zine, it was our intention to have appended some observations of our own which 
should prevent our being made parties to some of the conclusions at which the 
writer artives from his ably drawn premises. The tendency of his Essay as it now 
stands, is strongly hostile to the pursuit of classical studies; but itis not too 
late, although the article is already printed, to record our editorial dissent to some 
of its opinions in this department of the Magazine, especially as it comes not 
inappropriately to the present notice. 

With all respect for the discrimination of our very clever contributor, we think 
he has fallen into two capital errors, which, with all his array of authorities, make 
his argument in relation to the classics, after all, but an ex parte statement. The 
first is, that he has made the poets of antiquity responsible for moral blemishes 
which are common to the poetic temperament of every age, and which apply alike 
to Chaucer, and Boccacio, and Ariosto, to Pope, to Prior, and to almost all the most 
vivacious Belles Lettres writers in every language of the age just past, and bear not 
less severely upon the elegant letters of modern times than they do upon the classic 
productions of Greece and Rome. 

The second er:or is —or it may be rather an omission than an error—that in 
arraigning the works of ancient literature for their delinquencics in some points of 
sound morals, he seems to have forgotten entirely how much we are indebted to 
them for many a principle, and many, many an example of the deepest moment to 
the cause of truth and the elevation of human nature. 

The eagerness and inveteracy with which the abolition of classical etudies as a 
necessary branch uf every complete system of education is pursued by many, we 
consider one of the most unhappy results of that short-sighted spirit which is abroad 
to test all good by its immediate fruits. As for those who would dispense with 
the study of Greek and Roman lettcrs because their acquisition is not readily con- 
vertible into dollars and cents, we have ncither the time nor thedisposition to enter into 
estimates and calculations with them. There is many an acre in the wild regions 
of the fertile west, whose surface is too forbidding to tempt the clearing axe of the 
hardiest woodsman, whose soil is too barren to be worth reclaiming by the most 
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skilful husbandmen ; and there are natures composed of such coarse and common 

clay, that even he who stole the fabled fire of life from Heaven, however he might 
have given motion to the unkneaded clod, could never have vivified it with one 
generous or noble sentiment. But there are others who, like the author of the 

Essay that elicits these remarks, with glowing and philanthropic feelings for better- 
ing the condition of their fellows, would, in their eagerness to promote some favorite 
class of opinions, unhesitatingly break down whatever they consider a barrier to 
the advancement of their system. And these, we think, did they but look abroad 
upon the general surface of society, instead of confining their observation to its 
relations immediately beneath their eye ; did they examine into the history of modern 
civilization, and trace that free spirit of inquiry and vigorous thinking to which 
their own speculations on this very subject owe their birth, we do think they would 
allow that to classic literature — next to those writings — we write it with reverence, 
next to those holy writings, whose inspired teaching has revealed to us the only true 
end of our being — the greatest improvements, if not the very existence of modern 
society is owing! For he must be but little conversant with the history of the human 
mind who denies the influence of Greek and Roman letters upon the present con- 
dition of mankind ; or who thinks that “those luminous minds, which, issuing in 
streams of light and glory from the meridian of Greek and Roman civilization, pene- 
trated through the night of feudal Europe, and roused Christendom from slavery and 
superstition,” shine with less wholesome power upon our brighter day. Do we 
indeed so abound in poets, statesmen, and philosophers? Does our age so teem 
with disinterested characters and ennobling actions? Are truth, and liberty, and 
patriotism, so well understood and so very common in the world that “ we care no 
more for the immediate or remote influence of example, in raising the standard of 
character and arresting the progress of degeneracy ?” 

But, if willing to surrender up all the models of human greatness, and forego for 
ourselves all the lessons of heroism and virtue that have come down to us from 
antiquity, how stand we as accounting stewards to posterity? Have we, when so 
ready to shut out the light that has kindled our day from those who are to come 
after us— have we our Socrates, Leonidas, and Aristides — our Scipios, and Catos, 
and Ciceros, our Phocion, Epaminondas, and Miltiades, to kindle the young hearts 
of ages to come as these names have kindled those of ages past? Away with 
that philosophy which inculcates the doctrine that human actions, however brilliant 
and noble — whether of high enterprize and gallant daring, of heroic sacrifice and 
philosophic fortitude— must be measured in value as marketable commodities. Con- 
founded be that system which, because the intellects of past ages cannot be reduced 
to the procrustean standard of ours, would not only, as an eloquent writer has said, 
“strip the characters hallowed in our association of all romantic beauty, of all pro- 
spective benefit from the example of human excellence they afford to posterity,” 
but consign them to oblivion for ever. 

But the effort will be vain ; the same scenes and characters, the same deeds and 
actors, “that beautiful history and that poetical mythology, which, not yet become 
trite or pedantic, but appearing amid the glow of reviving letters in Europe in all 
their freshness and power before the eyes of Bacon,” is said* to have induced that 
reformation of philosophy to which all modern systems are so much indebted, will 
continue to warm many an humble intellect into usefulness and power. And the god- 
like souls of antiquity, “ those immortal benefactors of mankind, who have extended 
their sustaining arms beyond their own generation,”{ though they may meet no 
cordial clasp in ours, will still embrace the kindred hearts of centuries to come. 
There is an affinity in noble natures, which brings them together in spite of every 
interposing obstacle of time, or space, or prejudice. The world may again relapse 
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into worse than Gothic darkness. The bright episode of the last few hundred years 
(a gleam of sunshine on a waste of gloom) be almost forgotten in its history, and 
the omnia fluctuunter of the Poet, as we have seen it in the condition of nations, be 
realized again and again in that of mankind at large. But mind will call unto mind 
through ages of conflicting light and darkness, till their united voices are lost or 
answered in eternity. 

But to resume a calmer vein. If so able a writer as the author of the attack upon 
classical studies wishes to measure the value of polite letters by their possible ten- 
dency, let him take another view of the matter,—let him look upon the subject in a 
political light, and see what must be the effect of English literature in forming the 
opinions and partialities of an American youth. Let him weigh what may be the 
influence of the aristocratic periods of Gibbon, the subtle monarchism of Blackstone, 
the feudal spirit of Scott, or of a thousand other elegant and eloquent authors, 
whose high Tory prejudices and patrician contempt for The People give so 
imposing an air to their writings! The well of Greek and Latin literature is, in 
fact, almost the only source from which the young American student can drink 
without defilement. Its wholesome and invigorating waters are the only cordial 
that can enable him to bear up against the besotting associations of feudal romance, 
that drench his fancy from almost every page of his vernacular. 

We have left ourselves but little room for comment upon the publication whose 
title heads these observations; but as an old, though not very hopeful pupil, we 
may be allowed to tender to Professor Anthon our earnest admiration for the pro- 
vision which his learning and talents are so continually making for the wants of those 
who have succeeded to his collegiate care. 


Serit arbores que in altero seculo prosint. 


His edition of Lempriere has already superseded all others with persons of dis- 
crimination; and this new edition of Sallust—which will, we trust, be soon succeeded 
by others of the ancient classics—can have no rivals except the copies of his former 
issues of the same work, if any can yet be found upon the shelves of the booksellers. 

The work is printed in a style highly creditable to the publishers. 


The Classical Family Library. Nos. XVII, XIX, XX, and 
XXI.—4 vols. 18mo. Harper and Brothers, New-York. 


Tue Satires, Odes, and Epistles of Horace, with the fables of Phaedrus, fill the two 
first of these volumes ; and the various writings of Ovid, as translated by Dryden, 
Pope, Congreve, Addison, and others, are given complete in the two last. Some of 
these versions, we need hardly say, are nearly equal to the originals, even when the 
translations are not exactly faithful. Others again are so indifferent in a poetical 
point of view, that even their fidelity to the letter cannot excuse their violation of 
the spirit of the text. The Epistle of Hermione to Orestes, commencing on page 
207 of No. X XI, is a case in point. The name of the translator is not given ; but if 
the version be really from the pen of either of the poets that are named above, it 
was probably written as a mere college exercise, and should never have been 
deemed worthy of the company in which we find it. As a whole, however, the 
collection is valuable. The names of the writers by whom the translations are 
chiefly made, stamping them with authority, convey no mean recommendation to 
those who would obtain some acquaintance with the masters of classic song, and 
have not access to the originals. 
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Corrected Proofs, by H. Hastings Weld. 1 vol. 12mo. Boston, 
Russel, Shattuck § Co. 


Tuts is the modest title of a collection of magazine sketches and newspaper 
graphs, which the author has thought proper to transfer from the different pe- 
riodicals in which they originally appeared, and throw into the shape of a book. 
They are generally entertaining, and almost all clever, though none rise above the 
dignity of mere cleverness ; still we think that the author has done well to throw them 
into a permanent form, and we should be glad to see his example imitated by others. 
The real literature of the country—we mean that which is essentially American 
in its character, is to be found as yet almost exclusively in periodicals. Few are so 
venturesome as to think of writing a book, unless upon some accepted European 
model ; but every one who writes for the periodical press must either address him- 
self to, or reflect the prevailing tastes and opiniuns of his readers; and, if a suc- 
cessful writer, he must at least have the merit of being characteristic. More than 
one European tourist has sneeringly said the literature of our country was to be 
found in the newspapers. The remark, though ill-naturedly made, we adopt as an 
axiom, and are willing to abide by the corollary which was meant to follow. The 
Editorial tone of the American press, taking it in the aggregate, is indeed low ; and 
for the best of reasons :—among the innumerable outlets for talent in the United 
States, there is at the same time none so accessible and none so ill paid as editor- 
ship. There is great competition for a small prize, and abilities of a high order do 
therefore necessarily seek some other field for their display. This considerations 
however, does noi affect those who write merely for amusement or reputation, or 
for the advancement of some particular opinions of their own. The ablest minds 
in the country occasionally contribute to the most obscure papers ; and accordingly, 
though no one American periodical is equal in merit and character to a European 
publication of the same rank and class, yet, taking all of ours in the mass, we ven- 
ture to say, (excepting in the departments of science and criticism,) that they exhibit 
an aggregate of talent which will challenge comparison with the periodical writings 
of either England or France. And naturally it should be so, unless American 
intellect were as much beneath the European standard as Buffon and others have 
taught that our degenerated bodies were. In a land where almost every native at 
years of puberty can read, there is every temptation to become skilful in the use of 
the pen, and to exercise the power which it gives ; a power as potent and far more 
pervading in our age than that which ennobled the sword of our Norman ancestors in 
the hand that knew how to wield it. A power, too, which, unless the dissemination 
of principle keeps pace with the growth of intelligence, may prove as fatal to virtue, 
if not to liberty, as did ever the enslaving weapon of the feudal mercenary. 


Memoirs of an American Lady, with Sketches of Manners and 
Scenery, as they existed previous to the Revolution.—1 vol. George 


Dearborn. 


Tus unique book has been long out of print, and we are really rejoiced to see 
this new and handsome edition of a work so entirely sui generis, and whose loss 
could not, so far as we now, have been supplied by any rétords of the same period. 
To those who have never before met with the Memoir of her American Friend, by 
Mrs. Grant of Laghan, it may be well to state that the work consists of the remi- 
niscences of a Scottish lady, who passed her youth in this country before and during 
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the early stages of the Revolution ; and that these reminiscences, written after the 
lapse of thirty years, though relating chiefly to a distinguished New-York family 
with whom Mrs. Grant resided, yet convey the most interesting and minute sketches 
of life and manners as they existed at that time in the Colony. Many of the per- 
sons described in their domestic relations solely, afterward figured conspicuously 
upon the grand theatre whose curtain was not yet raised; and places that have 
since become memorable from the events that have transpired near them, are de- 
lightfully painted with all the homefelt quiet as yet unbroken by the storm that 
was then only gathering in the distance. Mrs. Grant’s most pleasing recollections 
appear to be with the rural scenes of the upper part of the Hudson, where the 
Schuyler family at that time exercised the princely hospitality-which was still main- 
tained until their homestead became the very seat of war, and their broad fields 
were wasted by its desolation. Not the least amusing parts of the work, however, 
are those in which she so loyally dwells upon the political orthodoxy of her Tory 
friends, while commenting with naive simplicity upon the doings of “ the deistical 
Franklin,” and other wanton disorganizers of society (!) Some of her reflections, 
however, though unsound in themselves, if not offensive in our day, are, like those 
which follow, certainly well written. 


“* That some of the leaders of the hostile party in America acted upon liberal and 
patriotic views, cannot be doubted. There were many, indeed, of whom the public 
ood was the leading principle; and to these the cause was a noble one: yet even 
these little foresaw the result. Had they known what a cold selfish character, what 
a dereliction of religious principle, what furious factions, and wild unsetiled notions 
of government, were to be the consequenee of this utter alienation from the parent 
state, they would have shrunk back from the prospect. Those fine minds who, 
nurtured in the love of science and of elegance, looked back to the land of their 
forefathers for models of excellence, and drank inspiration from the production of 
the British muse, could not but feel this rupture as ‘a wrench from all we love, 
from all we are.” They, too, might wish, when time had ripened their growing em- 
pire, to assert that independence which, when mature in strength and knowledge, 
we claim even of the parents we love and honor. But to snatch it, with a rude and 
bloody grasp, outraged the feelings of those gentler feelings of the common parent. 
Mildness of manners, refinement of mind, and all the softer virtues that spring up 
in the cultivated paths of social life, nurtured by generous affections, were un- 
doubtedly to be found on the side of the unhappy royalists ; whatever superiority in 
vigor and intrepidity might be claimed by their persecutors. Certainly, however 
necessary the ruling powers might find it to carry their system of exile into execu- 
tion, it has occasioned to the country an irreparable privation. 

“ When the edict of Nantz gave the scattering blow to the protestants of France, 
they carried with them their arts, their frugal regular habits, and that portable mine 
of wealth which is the portion of patient industry. The chasm produced in France, 
7 the departure of so much humble virtue, and so many useful arts, has never been 
filled. 

“ What the loss of the Huegonots was to commerce and manufactures in France, 
that of the loyalists was to religion, literature, and amenity, in America. The silken 
threads were drawn out of the mixed web of society, which has ever since been 
comparatively coarse and homely. The dawning light of elegant science was 
quenched in universal dulness. No _ has broke through the general gloom ex- 
cept the phosphoric lightnings of her cold-blooded philosophers, the deistical Frank- 
lin, the legitimate father of the American ‘age of calculation.’ So well have ‘ the 
children of his soul’ profited by the frugal lessons of this apostle of Plutus, that we 
see a new empire blest in its infancy with all the saving virtues which are the usual 
portion of cautious and feeble age; and we behold it with the same compla- 
cent surprise which fills our minds at the sight of a young miser. 

“Forgive me, shade of the accomplished Hamilton,* while all that is lovely in vir- 
tue, all that is honorable in valor, and all that is admirable in talent, conspire to 


* General Hamilton, killed in a duel, into which he was forced by Aaron Burr, 
Vice-President of Congress, at a in 1806. 
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lament the early setting of that western star; and to deck the tomb of worth and 
genius with wreaths of immortal bloom. 


* Thee Columbia long shall weep ;’ 
Ne’er again thy likeness sce?’ 


fain would I add, 


‘Long her strains in sorrows steep, 
Strains of immortality.”—Gray. 


but alas! 
‘They have no poet, and they die.’—Pope. 


‘“* His character was a bright exception ; yet after all, an exception that only con- 
firms the rule. What must be the state of that country where worth, talent, and 
the disinterested exercise of every faculty of a vigorous and exalted mind, were in 
vain devoted to the public good ; where, indeed, they only marked out their possess- 
or for a victim to the shrine of faction ?” 


Now, if there be one womanish or lady reader who agrees with Mrs. Grant in 
what she here says about the treatment of the “ unhappy loyalists,” we just beg him 
or her to recollect what would have been the fate of the successful patriots had the 
result been against them. Would it have been merely banishment? certainly not! 
When did royalty content itself with a bloodless triumph over those who have 
oppressed it? The scaffulds of England in every age have reeked with the blood 
of her best sons for differences of political opinion, that were as nought when com- 
pared with the breach which the American tories maintained with their republican 
countrymen. Royalty, however, has this excuse for the vindictive cruelty that has 
marked its triumph in all risings of the people. It dare not be merciful. It fears 
to spare the watch-dogs of the flock upon which it preys. But Republicanism, as it 
can only exist upon the basis of real and not assumed power, —the will of the 
majority, is so strong in its very nature, that it can afford to pardon its foes. Why 
then, it may be asked, if not condemning them to the scaffold as traitors to their 
country, why not, when allowing the tories to escape, carry magnanimity a 
little farther, and leave them to resume their original positions in society ? Because, 
though as an armed faction they were not at all to be feared, yet, asa plotting cabal 
they might still have done incalculable underhand mischief. The immense influx 
of emigrants from the British Isles hither, bringing with them all their national pre- 
judices and rallying party-cries—keeping up a close connexion with the land of 
their birth, yet voting and legislating upon the rights of native Americans, is suffi- 
ciently threatening to liberty, even in our day, when the lapse of half a century has 
given a degree of permanency to our institutions. But no one can estimate how 
dangerous might have been this foreign influence had the country continued to 
cherish in her bosom the hostile offspring of her own soil, whose wily arts might 
have converted the ignorant prejudices of these strangers to their own political pur- 
poses. All this, however, is weaving perhaps too grave a thread out of the gossa- 
mer tissue that now floats before us. Our fair readers need not fear being bored 
with much political speculation in Mrs. Grant’s airy work, whose pages, to use her 
own happy language, will certainly “afford some hours of harmless amusement to 
those lovers of nature and of truth who can patiently trace their progress through 
a tale devoid alike of regular arrangement, surprising variety, and artificial embel- 
lishments,” 

The following extracts will generally speak for themselves. 
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MANNERS AND CHARACTER OF THE EARLY NEW-YORKERS. 


“To return to the boys, as all young men were called here till they married. 
Thus early trained to a love of sylvan sports, their characters were unfolded by con- 
tingencies. In this infant society, penal laws lay dormant, and every species of 
coercion was unknown. 

“In the more ordinary course of things, love, which makes labor light, tamed these 
young hunters, and transformed them into diligent and laborious traders, for the na- 
ture of their trade included very severe labor. When one of the boys was deeply 
smitten, his fowling-piece and fishing-rod were at once relinquished. He demand- 
ed of his father forty or at most fifty dollars, a negro boy, and a canoe; all of a 
sudden he assumed the brow of care and solicitude, and began to smoke, a precau- 
tion absolutely necessary to repel aguish damps and troublesome insects. He ar- 
rayed tumself in a habit very little differing from that of the aborigines, into whose 
bounds he was about to penetrate, and in short commenced Indian trader. ‘That 
strange, amphibious animal, who united the acute senses, strong instincts, and un- 
conquerable patience and fortitude of the savage, with the art, policy, and inventions 
of the European, encountereG, in the pursuit of gain, dangers and difficulties equal 
to those described in the romantic legends of chivalry. 

“The small bark canoe in which this hardyadventurer embarked himself, his for- 
tune, and his faithful squire, (who was —— born in the same house, and pre- 
destined to his service,) was launched amid the teais and prayers of his female 
relations, amongst whom was generally included his destined bride, who well knew 
herself to be the motive of this perilous adventure. 

“ The canoe was entirely filled with coarse strouds and blankets, guns, powder, 
beads, &c., suited to the various wants and fancies of the natives ; one pernicious 
article was never wanting, and often made a great part of the cargo. This was ar- 
dent spirits, for which the natives too early acquired a relish, and the possession of 
which always proved dangerous and sometimes fatal to the traders. The Mo- 
hawks bringing their furs and other peltry, habitually to the stores of their wonted 
friends and patrons, it was not in that easy and safe direction that these trading ad- 
ventures extended. The canoe generally steered northward towards the Canadian 
frontier. They passed by the flats and stonehook in the outset of their journey ; 
then commenced their toils and dangers at the famous water-fall called the Cohoes, 
ten miles above Albany, where three rivers, uniting their streams into one, dash 
over a rocky shelf, and falling into a gulf below with great violence, raise clouds of 
mist bedecked with splendid rainbows. This was the rubicon which they had to 
pass before they plunged into pathless woods, ingulling swamps and lakes, the op- 
posite shores of which the eye could not reach. At the Cohoes, on account of the 
obstruction formed by the torrent, they unloaded their canoe, and carried it above a 
mile further upon their shoulders, returning again for the cargo, which they were 
obliged to transport in the same manner. This was but a prelude to labors and dan- 
gers, incredible to those who dwell at ease. Further on, much longer carrying | 
places frequently recurred—where they had the vessel and cargo to drag bat 
thickets, impervious to the day, abounding with snakes and wild beasts, which are 
always to be found on the side of rivers. 

“ But to return to the superior moral and military charactor of the New- Y ork popu- 
lace ; it was, in the first place, owing to a well regulated piety, less concerned 
about forms than essentials; next to an influx of other than the original settlers, 
which tended to render the general system of opinion more liberal and tolerant. 
The French protestants, driven from their native land by intolerant bigotry, had 
lived at home, excluded alike from public employments and fashionable society. 
ete ptr of so many resources that were open to their fellow-subjects, and forced to 
seek comfort in piety and concord, for many privations, self-command and frugality 
had been, in a manner, forced upon them—cunsequently they were not so vain or 
so volatile as to disgust their new associates; while their cheerful tempers, accom- 
modating manners, and patience under adversity, were very prepossessing. 

“ These additional inhabitants, being such as had suffered real and extreme hard- 
ships for conscience-sake, from absolute tyranny and the most cruel intolerance, 
rejoiced in the free exercise of a pure and rational religion, and in the protection of 
mild and equitable laws, as the first of human blessings ; which privation had so far 
taught them to value, that they thought no exertion too great to preserve them. I 
should have formerly mentioned, that, besides the French refugees already spoken 
of, during the earliest period of the establishment of the British sovereignty in this 
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part of the continent, a great number of the protestants, whom the fury of war, and 
persecution on religious accounts, had driven from the Palatinate during the suc- 
cessful and desolating period of the wars against that unhappy country by Lewis 
the Fourteenth, took refuge here. The subdued and contented spirit, the simple 
and primitive manners, and frugal, industrious habits of these genuine sufferers for 
conscience-sake, made them an acquisition to any society which received them, and 
a most suitable infusion among the inhabitants of this province, who, devoted to the 
pursuits of agriculture and the Indian trade, which encouraged a wild, romanti¢ 
spirit of adventure, little relished those mechanical employments, or that petty yet 
necessary traffic in shops, &e., to which part of every regulated society must needs 
devote their attention. These civic toils were left to those patient and industrious 
exiles ; while the friendly intercourse with the original natives had strongly tinc- 
tured the first colonists with many of their habits and modes of thinking. Like 
them, they del.ghted in hunting ; that image of war, which so generally, where it 
is the prevalent amusement, forms the body to athletic force and patient endurance, 


and the mind to daring intrepidity.” 


MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 


Burrato. The energy, enterprize, 
and eolizhtened liberality of this flourish- 
ing city is worthy of all praise. Al- 
ready the amount of the funds subscribed 
for the new university is two hundred and 
eleven thousand five hundred dollars, 
and the board has resolved to obtain 
subscriptions for scholarships of one 
thousand dollars each for the benefit of 
indigent students. 

The annual addresses before the two 
literary societies of the University of 
North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, is to be 
delivered by the Hon. Henry L. Pinck- 
ney, Representative in Congress from 
South Carolina. The address is to be 
delivered on the 22d day of June — the 
day preceding commencement. 

A new Empire. While this proof- 
sheet is passing through our hands we 
read in the newspapers of the day that a 
new political power has sprung into ex- 
istence upon our south-western frontier. 
The independence of Texas, which is 
said to be guaranteed by the terms of 
the capitulation with the conquered 
Santa Anna, is the most important event 
we have yet had to record in our monthly 
commentary. It would be idle in us, 
however, to speculate here upon the 
political relations to which it may give 
rise, as, before this reaches the eye of 
our readers, surmise may have already 
been outstripped by fact, as an imme- 
diate movement in relation to the new 
sovereign state is anticipated at Wash- 
ington. 


Tae Connecticut Scuoot Funp. 
This fund is probably the largest in the 


world, in proportion to the population of 
the State, devoted to the purposes of 
general education; and still so large a 
portion of it is at present invested in un- 
productive property, that the available 
income is rather smal!. The whole fund 
amounts to $1,919,434 34, and yielded 
this year $87,733 80, or one dollar and 
five cents to each child in the State 
between the ages of 4 and 16. 

Ositvary. Died on the 27th ult., at 
Cheraw, S. C., in the 38th year of his 
W. Rhinelander of New- 

ork. 

The virtues and talents of the deceased 
were so unobtrusive in their exercise, that 
even the pen which would record their 
worth must hesitate to withdraw them 
from their privacy. And yet it is not well 
that characters so exemplary should pass 
away with no memorial of their excel- 
lence save that which must ever live in 
the bosoms of those to whom the loss is 
irreparable. Mr. Rhinelander graduated 
at an early age at Columbia College, and 
though the retirement of his disposition 
prevented his seeking distinction in the 
path of letters, the tendency of collegiate 
studies upon a mind of native refinement 
manifested itself in a love of intellectual 
acquisition to the last moments of his life. 
A sincere professor of ae) pe always 
cheerful in its practice, he lived bound up 
in his domestic duties, unambitious of 
exchanging the warm attachment of his 
friends for a wider space in the world’s 
opinion, and unconscious that a life so 
pure, a character so gentle, offered a noble 
model for imitation to others, while in 
itself it had its own sweet reward.—N. Y. 
American, 
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